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BOSTON  ESE 


OUR  ANNUAL  EDITORIAL 


Liquor  is  the  curse  of  Man¬ 
kind,  don’t  you  know.  It  can  drag 
a  man  from  the  alpha  of  dignity 
to  the  omega  of  undignity.  De¬ 
grading,  ruining,  really  kinda  bad, 
it  is  the  termite  of  wickedness  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  oP  tree  of  Life.  You 
gotta  watch  it. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  from 
everyday  experience  will  illustrate 
what  I  have  seen  liquor  accom¬ 
plish.  I  knew  once  that  (a  guy,  I 
mean)  well,  this  guy  used  to  drink 
a  whole  lot  and  oh  boy,  he  used  to 
get  you-know-how  all  the  time  al¬ 
most.  In  your  hearts,  do  you  think 
he  was  happy,  contented  or  some¬ 
thing?  You  know  the  answer.  Of 
course  you  do.  It’s  obvious.  Sure. 

Let  us  therefore  cut  liquor  and 
other  intoxicating  malts  and  wines 
and  drinks  and  all  things  like  that 
entirely  out,  okay? 

*c. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
WORCESTER 

At  the  invitation  of  a  friend  of 
ours  who  had  the  concession  for 
supplying  coffee  and  doughnuts  to 
the  Sub  Turri  staff,  we  visited  the 
yearbook  offices  a  short  time  ago  to 
find  out  just  how  things  were 
moving  in  that  suburb  of  the 
campus.  The  commodious  and 
tastefully  -  furnished  office  was 
empty  at  the  time,  except  for  a 
dignified,  mustachioed  man  in  a 
gray  corduroy  weskit  who  was 
pruning  the  large  rubber  plant  by 
the  desk  of  the  editor-in-chief. 


We  asked  him  a  few  leading 
questions  but  his  answers  were  not 
the  least  bit  helpful;  he  didn’t 
seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
whether  this  was  the  Sub  Turri  or 
the  Guidepost  office.  Seeing  that 
this  would  get  us  nowhere,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  poke  around  the  place 
and  see  what  we  could  discover 
on  our  own. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  of¬ 
fice  was  chock  full  of  curious  ex¬ 
hibits,  ranging  from  old  signboards 
to  the  Sports  Editor,  whom  we  dis¬ 
covered  sleeping  under  a  copy  of 
the  Heights.  What  attracted  us, 
however,  was  the  long  shelf  of 
yearbooks  from  other  colleges. 
The  first  volume  that  we  noticed, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  was  the  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  the  Purple  Patcher , 
the  annual  of  the  students  from 
the  Hill  in  Worcester. 

It  seemed  a  decent  enough  job, 
rather  as  good  as  any  of  the  others 
on  the  shelf,  but  one  thing  about 
it  struck  our  fancy.  Along  with 
every  student’s  picture  was  listed 
the  title  of  his  thesis;  for  it  seems 
that  a  senior  at  Holy  Cross  can’t 
graduate  until  he  writes  a  few 
thousand  words  on  some  subject. 
The  range  of  subject  matter 
(from  The  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  T ooth  to  T he  Distri¬ 
bution  Policies  of  the  Otis  Eleva¬ 
tor  Co.)  impressed  us  as  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  university’s  wide 
breadth  of  interests. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  honest  work  had  gone  into 
the  jobs.  ( Early  Christian  1  cono¬ 
graphic  Symbolism  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Representation  struck  us  as 
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a  large  subject,  not  to  be  gone  into 
lightly.)  The  topics  themselves 
ranged  from  the  esoteric  to  the 
downright  practical.  (Compare 
Browning’s  Concept  of  the  Worth 
of  Love  with  Growth  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Dairy  Queen  In¬ 
dustry .) 

Youthful  enthusiasm  obviously 
inflamed  the  pen  of  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  His  work  was  called  Don 
Quixote  —  The  Greatest  Novel 
Ever!  Many  of  the  writers  probed 
deeply  into  social  and  economic 
problems  of  twentieth  century 
living.  ( The  Psychological  Effect 
of  the  Social  Ostracism  of  the 
Labor  Leader,  for  example,  not  to 
mention  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
Skiing  Industry.)  One  optimist 
had  written  a  paper  called  The 
Value  of  Holy  Cross  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  of  Worcester . 

At  this  point  in  our  researches 
we  had  gotten  no  more  than  half¬ 
way  through  the  Purple  Patcher, 
but  the  editor  came  into  the  office 
and  accused  us  of  prying  into  the 
Sub  T urri’s  private  affairs.  It  was¬ 
n’t  true,  of  course,  but  he  made 
us  give  back  the  rubber  plant 
shoot  which  we  thought  would  do 
very  well  in  the  sunny  Stylus  of¬ 
fice. 

Having  been  so  insulted,  we  left 
in  a  huff,  a  low  blue  racing  huff 
with  twin  carburetors. 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTELLECTUAL  PURSUITS 

One  of  the  editors,  a  devotee  of 
chess,  was  sitting  in  the  chess  club 


playing  a  game.  About  six  games 
were  being  played  at  the  time,  and 
comparative  stillness  reigned  in 
the  room. 

Suddenly  a  voice  out  through 
the  silence. 

"Hey,  Jack,  if  I  push  my  pawn 
into  his  end  zone  do  I  get  a 
queen?” 

*(L 


BEWARE  THE  GOOGLY 
BOWLER 

There’s  always  been  a  lot  of 
joshing  about  cricket,  but  behind 
these  facetious  remarks  gnaws  the 
persistant  little  thought,  "Just 
what  is  cricket?”  Everybody 
knows  that  it’s  an  English  game 
much  like  baseball,  but  nobody 
ever  does  anything  about  it.  Well, 
now  you  can  get  to  sleep  o’  nights 
without  any  worrying  about  the 
humorous  allusions  you  have  made 
without  any  knowledge  to  back 
them  up,  for  one  hardy  editor  has 
just  returned  from  the  farthest 
stacks  of  the  library.  He  staggered 
into  the  Stylus  office,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  and  collapsed 
on  the  best  floor.  Clutched  in  his 
grimy  paw  was  a  sheaf  of  notes, 
pencil-scrawled  on  the  ripped-out 
fly-leaves  of  his  English  books.  The 
transcription  runs  something  like 
this: 

"Cricket  is  peculiarly  the  game 
of  Englishmen;  it  alone  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  English.  It  is  native 
both  in  its  development  and  its 
spirit,  for  a  game  of  cricket,  like  a 
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joke,  takes  an  Englishman  a  long 
time. 

"Cricket,  like  baseball,  is  played 
with  a  ball  and  bat,  but  from 
there  on  any  resemblance  is  purely 
ridiculous.  There  are  eleven  men 
on  a  side,  a  bowler  and  ten  fielders. 
In  the  center  of  the  playing  field 
are  two  wickets,  spaced  twenty- 
two  yards  apart.  These  wickets  are 
composed  of  three  sticks  stuck  in 
the  ground,  on  top  of  which  are 
the  bails,  light  crosspieces. 

"The  boWler  takes  his  place 
about  eight  feet  from  the  wicket 
and  stations  his  fielders  in  different 
positions  known  as  mid-off,  short- 
leg,  slips,  long-off,  third  man,  etc. 
The  two  opposing  batters  take 
their  places  at  the  two  wickets  and 
the  bowler  bowls  the  ball  to  them, 
trying  to  knock  the  bails  off,  while 
the  batsman  attempts  to  hit  it  past 
the  fielders.  When  the  batter  gets 
a  hit  he  runs  to  the  opposite  wick¬ 
et,  and  his  team-mate  at  that 
wicket  runs  to  the  other  one.  A 
bit  confusing,  what?  Whenever 


the  two  batsman  pass  each  other  a 
run  is  scored,  and  it  is  possible  to 
score  four  runs  on  a  single  hit.  An 
out  is  made  when  a  fly  ball  is 
caught,  the  bowler  knocks  off  the 
bails,  or  a  fielder  knocks  off  the 
bails  in  returning  a  hit  ball.  Then 
two  new  batsmen  come  in  and  the 
game  continues.  When  ten  men 
are  out,  it  is  an  innings  (will  you 
have  an  apples?)  and  the  sides 
change.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
length  of  a  game,  batsmen  have 
scored  over  one  hundred  runs  be¬ 
fore  being  out. 

"But  now,  sir,  leave  us  have  a 
look  at  the  bowler.  He  is  most  as¬ 
suredly  a  curve-ball  artist,  or,  par¬ 
don  me,  a  swinger  or  googly  bowl¬ 
er.  If  the  ball  breaks  in  towards 
the  batsman  it  is  a  leg-break,  if 
away  from  him  it  is  an  off-break. 
If  the  bowler  can  make  an  off- 
break  look  to  the  batsman  as  if  it 
were  going  to  be  a  leg-break,  he  is 
a  googly  bowler,  and  a  tiger  for 
Merrie  Olde  Englande! 

"The  wicket  keeper  then  .  .  .” 

Our  hardy  editor  is  just  getting 
his  senses  back.  He  dusts  off  his 
shinpads,  and  looks  around  with 
his  wild  eyes  pointing  towards 
mid-off. 

"I  do  believe  long-leg  will  make 
the  catch  .  .  .  run,  sir  .  .  .  ah,  that’s 
it  .  .  .  down  with  the  Cantabridg- 
ians ...  !” 

We  slosh  a  cup  of  tea  into  his 
triumphant  mug,  sap  him  behind 
the  right  ear  with  a  wicket,  and 
he  flops  back  onto  the  floor. 

— Hugh  Mulligan 

>5-  i’r  # 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLEAR  & 
CONCISE  EXPLANATIONS 

( The  following  letter  was  received 
by  the  president  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  who  turned  it  over  to 
us.) 

Dear  Sir: 

Gun  Floater  policy 
#SP-688133,  National  Fire 

With  reference  to  your  claim  un¬ 
der  the  above  captioned  policy  for 
the  explosion  of  the  barrel  in  your 
shotgun,  I  quote  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  insurance  policy. 
"Internal  explosion  is  an  explo¬ 
sion  which  occurs  within  the 
subject  in  question  whereas  an 
external  explosion  is  an  explo¬ 
sion  which  occurs  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  subject  in  question. 
However,  although  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  became  clogged  from 
an  external  substance,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  still  occurred  internally. 
The  exclusion  in  the  policy  is 
intended  to  exclude  claims  for 
explosion  of  the  projectile  or 
propelling  charge  within  the 
chamber,  whether  it  be  caused 
from  a  defective  cartridge,  im¬ 
proper  cleaning  or  clogged  bar¬ 
rel.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot 
agree  that  this  loss  would  be 
covered  by  the  policy.” 

After  several  conferences  with  the 
claim  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  I  feel  the  company’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  probably  correct  but  if  you 
feel  otherwise,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  a  set¬ 
tlement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  W.,  District  Agent 


STYLUS 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

In  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  self- 
criticism,  we  went  searching,  one 
rainy  day  many  weeks  past,  for  a 
friend  of  ours  who  can  usually  be 
found  hard  at  work  amidst  smok¬ 
ing  retorts  and  chemical  bottles 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  Devlin.  We 
found  him  in  a  spare  moment,  and 
after  some  seconds  spent  in  hag¬ 
gling,  we  agreed  on  a  price  for 
which  he  would  subject  the  Stylus 
to  an  exhaustive  series  of  chemical 
and  physical  analyses.  Then  we 
gave  him  our  IOU  and  sat  back 
and  waited.  The  report  on  the  first 
tests  has  arrived  in  time  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  issue: 

"After  extensive  research  in  the 
Organic  Chemistry  Department, 
the  relative  heat  contents  of  def¬ 
inite  weights  of  the  Stylus,  the 
Heights  and  the  Guide  post  have 
been  calculated.  The  Guidepost 
has  the  best  thermal  content  per 
pound,  107.6  BTU.  (Ed.  Note : 
The  BTU  is  the  British  Thermal 
Unit,  determined  by  burning  one 
British  T herm  under  normal  tem¬ 
perature  and  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.)  The  Heights  was  a  close 
second  with  97.8  BTU/lb.  The 
Stylus,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
barely  half  that  of  the  Heights, 
namely,  51.2  BTU/lb. 

"However,  the  Stylus  has  the 
greatest  heat  content  per  copy, 
with  the  Guidepost  far  behind  due 
to  the  difference  in  sizes.  After 
checking  with  the  Maintenance 
Department,  it  was  found  that  26 
copies  of  the  Heights  and  24  copies 
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of  the  Gnidepost  are  required  to 
heat  Gasson  Hall  for  thirty  min¬ 
utes  on  a  day  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  40°  -  43°  F.  These 
figures  should  be  altered,  of  course, 
when  the  Fulton  is  meeting  or 
when  semester  exams  are  in  prog¬ 
ress.  With  the  Stylus  only  1 1  cop¬ 
ies  are  required.  * 

'We  may  conclude  that  the  av¬ 
erage  copy  of  the  Stylus  has  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  heat  content 
as  seventeen  king-size  cigarettes, 
or  generates  the  same  amount  of 
heat  as  a  student  with  five  cuts 
waiting  to  see  Father  Sullivan  or 
Father  McManus. 

(signed)  T.  A.  Vanderslice, 
B.S.  Chem.” 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction! 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE 
CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY 

Once  upon  a  time  long  ago 
there  was  a  wise  king  whose  coun¬ 
try  was  infested  with  hot  rods. 
One  day  the  prime  minister  (who 


was  all  for  bows  and  arrows) 
handed  him  a  report  from  a  young 
statistician  which  said  that  the 
pedestrian  proletariat  was  perish- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  50.62  men  a  day. 
The  wise  king  was  stumped  for  the 
moment  since  he  had  recently 
bought  a  new  car  with  twin  car¬ 
buretors  and  overdrive,  but  then 
he  issued  a  proclamation: 

"We  have  decided  that  each 
driver  in  our  kingdom  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  three  pedestrians  a  year. 
Any  driver  exceeding  this  shall  lose 
his  head.” 

During  the  next  six  months  the 
used  car  business  and  funeral  di¬ 
rectors  made  more  money  than 
they  had  for  the  last  five  years. 
Then  suddenly  their  business 
slacked  off  to  normal  and  the 
number  of  deaths  due  to  automo¬ 
biles  dropped  to  an  all  time  low. 
Political  analysts  and  the  polls 
came  to  the  same  conclusion:  the 
pedestrian  was  keeping  to  the  side¬ 
walk. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that 
there  really  are  two  sides  to  every 
question. 
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“BRUCE” 

by  David  W.  Henning 
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"You  understand  I  cannot  act 
like  most  people,”  the  priest  said 
to  his  fellow  Dominican.  "A  sol¬ 
dier  who  feels  no  responsibility 
towards  society  and  who,  once  the 
war  is  over,  will  think  only  of  re¬ 
turning  to  his  private  place  in  the 
life  of  his  country,  can  perfectly 
well  be  excused  from  service  with 
the  Commandos. 

"He  will  be  called  to  account 
for  nothing  more  than  his  person¬ 
al  integrity,”  the  priest  went  on, 
staring  out  his  cell’s  window  to  the 
grey  sky.  "And  with  good  reason. 
But  the  Dominican  vocation  en¬ 
tails  much  broader  voluntary  ef¬ 
forts.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  love  my  country  and  that  I 
am  not  a  coward.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Father 
Raymond  L.  Bruckberger,  French 
Dominican,  who  on  May  4,  1940 
left  the  austere  peace  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  to  take  part  in  battle  like 
any  defiant  young  Frenchman  of 
those  days. 

"I  am  leaving,”  he  also  said 
then,  "not  from  braggadocio  nor 
from  a  lack  of  awareness,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  part  of  my  vo¬ 
cation  to  be  with  the  vanguard, 
with  those  who  get  themselves 
killed.” 

He  almost  got  himself  killed,  in 
the  beginning.  He  came  so  close 
to  death  that  he  describes  what 
death  is  in  his  book  One  Sky  to 
Share .  I  thought  of  that  as  he  sat 
across  from  me  in  the  B.  C.  Com¬ 
mons  a  few  weeks  ago,  talking  to  a 
group  of  Jesuits  and  students. 

I  thought  it  incongruous,  funny 
really,  that  this  dynamic,  brilliant 


man  who  knows  so  much  about 
the  world  and  men,  who  has  been 
privy  to  history  not  yet  written, 
should  struggle  to  open  an  Amer¬ 
ican  carton  of  milk.  He  thought 
you  ripped  the  whole  cover  off 
the  carton,  and  of  course  I  let  him 
rather  than  embarrass  him. 

Now  it  was  probably  silly  of  me 
to  think  that  I  could  embarrass  a 
a  man  like  Bruck  (they  called  him 
that  in  the  Commandos) ,  but  I 
was  not  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  "cannot  act  like  most 
people.” 

He  was  not  like  most  people  to 
look  at,  either.  He  was  handsome 
and  hardy.  He  reminded  me  of 
what  Charles  Laughton  might 
look  like  if  Charles  Laughton  were 
an  ascetic,  which,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  he  does  not  look  to  be. 

Father  Bruck  was  telling  the 
others  at  the  table,  beaming  Jes¬ 
uits  included,  how  much  he  ad¬ 
mired  the  CBA  Building.  "Per¬ 
fect,”  he  kept  saying,  and  one  of 
the  Jesuits  observed  that  Evelyn 
Waugh  had  said  the  same  thing 
when  he  visited  the  Heights.  I 
observed  to  myself  that  they  only 
had  to  see  it  occasionally.  And 
while  the  priests  talked,  in  the 
way  of  priests,  I  let  myself  wan¬ 
der  and  thought  of  Father  Bruck’s 
odd  story. 

He  was  in  the  Commandos  at 
the  time — as  a  fighting  man,  not  a 
chaplain,  for  the  Pope  had  said  it 
was  not  impermissible  for  a  priest 
to  take  arms  against  the  Nazis. 
The  Nazis  were  closing  in  on  his 
company  one  night,  shortly  before 
Paris  bowed  down  in  shame,  and 
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terror  ran  amok  at  Dunkirk.  In 
the  confusion  and  the  darkness 
Father  Bruck  was  separated  from 
the  others. 

There  was  a  decision  to  be  made. 
He  was  in  danger  of  being  cap¬ 
tured.  "I  believe  my  vocation  re¬ 
quires  risk,”  he  thought,  so  he 
suddenly  made  a  dash  for  freedom 
to  die  as  a  fighting  Frenchman 
rather  than  be  captured  by  the 
Germans.  Then  there  was  a  burst 
of  machine-gun  fire,  another  and 
another,  until  the  body  of  a 
French  Commando,  Raymond 
Bruckberger,  Dominican,  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"The  finest  moment  of  a  wound 
is  when  you  receive  it,”  were 
Bruck’s  words  to  his  diary — later 
of  course.  He  woke  up  on  French 
soil  still,  but  in  a  German  hospital. 
Patients  were  taken  away  every 
day,  well  or  not,  and  some  of  them 
shot.  They  let  him  be. 

Soon  opportunity  knocked  on 
the  door  of  his  hospital  ward.  He 
answered  the  knock  and  in  a  few 
short  weeks  he  was  in  his  beloved 
Paris  seeking  entrance  to  the  for¬ 
mal  French  underground.  In 
covert  meetings  and  acts  of  sabo¬ 
tage  they  came  to  know  the  met¬ 
tle  of  Raymond  Bruckberger.  He 
came  to  be  Chaplain  General  of 
the  Resistance.  His  words  were 
whispered  wherever  there  were 
Frenchmen  who  despised  the  act 
of  shame  that  had  delivered  their 
country  into  slavery.  His  faith 
was  used  to  inspire  the  faith  of  the 
strong  in  the  Resistance,  and  to 
spur  on  the  faltering. 

Eventually  he  was  captured  but 


there  was  no  proof.  While  they 
wondered,  he  was  released,  and 
worked  on  until  the  end. 

At  the  end  the  French  gave 
him  a  Croix  de  Guerre ,  wrote  him 
six  citations  and  made  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur.  Five 
years  after  the  war  he  came  to 
America,  to  Minnesota — for  a 
rest,  his  superiors  said,  but  Bruck 
was  no  man  to  rest.  America  in¬ 
trigued  and  excited  him.  He  took 
to  riding  buses  even  on  long  trips 
so  he  could  talk  to  the  humble 
Americans  who  ride  them. 

"I  have  fallen  in  love  with  these 
people,”  he  says  often.  "With 
these  vigorous  and  generous 
youngsters  who  are  growing  up  so 
fast.”  Out  of  joy  and  gratitude 
to  "these  wonderful  Americans 
who  gave  out  chocolate  and  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  let  General  de  Gaulle 
land  in  France  before  Churchill,” 
he  wrote  The  Wolf  of  Gubbio , 
The  Stork  and  the  Jewels ,  and 
Golden  Goat.  Then  he  wrote  his 
memoirs,  One  Sky  to  Share  and  it 
is  even  now  a  best  seller. 

Originally  the  book  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  include  only  his  observations 
on  America,  but  his  publisher  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  add  the  journals  he 
kept  while  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance  and  which  had  found 
their  way  through  the  whole  un¬ 
derground  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
war.  He  added,  too,  essays  and 
articles  and  notes  written  after 
the  war.  It  is  one  man’s  history 
of  times  most  men  were  too  busy 
to  observe  or  too  partisan  to  want 
to.  I  started  it,  casually  enough, 
in  the  middle,  but  read  it  through 
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to  the  end  before  I  could  break 
away  to  the  beginning. 

But — "In  America  you  are  fond 
of  the  Gothique  ”  I  heard  him  say 
in  his  precise  but  halting  English, 
not  through  the  pages  of  his  book 
but  across  the  table  from  me  in 
the  B.  C.  Commons,  and  he  was 
talking  about  the  other  buildings 
at  B.  C.  He  heard  the  bells  from 
the  Tower  Building.  "Ah,  West¬ 
minster,  ”  he  said.  "All  over 
America  it  is  Westminster.” 

It  was  six-thirty  and  we  had  to 
go.  He  did  not  laugh  at  our  red 
Studebaker  convertible  but  insist¬ 
ed  he  would  buy  it  in  a  few  years. 
As  we  drove  down  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue  he  told  us  that 
Boston  is  much  more  European 
than  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.,  that  it  is 
like  a  Belgian  city,  and  that  Cop¬ 
ley  Square  is  like  any  one  of  many 
European  squares. 

We  were  lost  because  we  did 
not  know  exactly  the  address  of 
the  negro  ballad  singer,  Roland 
Hayes,  whom  Bruck  was  to  visit 
for  the  evening.  Just  for  the  fun 
of  it  and  because  we  were  lost 
anyway,  we  drove  over  into  Cam¬ 
bridge — over  the  bridge  with  the 
gold  spiked  helmets  on  the  posts — 
and  stopped  at  Harvard  Yard. 

Father  Bruck  and  a  Jesuit  went 
strolling  through  the  Yard  while 
we  sat  in  the  car,  thinking  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  hear  what 
priests  talk  about — the  Seven  Sac¬ 
raments,  partially  adapted  I-stems, 
each  other,  international  intrigue, 
or  do  they  just  exchange  priest- 
talk? 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  was 


opus  46 

Le  silence 
Immense 

Eveille  mon  coeur. 

Et  j’y  pense, 

Et  j’ai  peur. 

— Jean  McLellan 


singing,  rehearsing  in  one  of  the 
brick  buildings.  A  song  floated 
across  the  yard  to  us — "Do  ye  ken , 
John  Peel?  Do  ye  ken ,  John  Peel?” 
I  think  it  was. 

We  drove  leisurely  back  into 
Boston,  across  the  Charles  that 
turns  into  Cinderella  after  dark 
and  with  the  lights  playing  on  it. 
We  turned  every  which  direction 
and  rode  through  the  South  End, 
still  lost.  At  the  sight  of  the  neon 
sign  that  read,  Puritan  Theatre , 
Father  Bruck  laughed  gleefully. 
That  the  words  Puritan  and  Thea¬ 
tre  should  be  juxtaposed  he 
thought  was  hilarious. 

"That  is  one  theatre  in  which 
I  will  not  put  my  foot,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

At  last  we  discovered  that  Ro¬ 
land  Hayes  lived,  not  in  the  South 
End  but  in  Brookline,  and  went 
there.  It  was  a  curious  sight,  as 
we  set  in  the  car  and  watched  the 
man  in  black  greeted  by  the  black 
man,  one  still  young  and  vibrant, 
the  other  old  and  grizzled,  both 
with  famous  names.  They  were 
framed  in  the  colonial  doorway  of 
a  handsome  old  house. 

It  would  probably  be  interest- 
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ing  to  talk  with  Roland  Hayes, 
but  I  envied  him  because  he  was  to 
listen  to  Bruck  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  They  would  probably 
talk  about  everything  living  and 
dead.  No,  more  likely  they  would 
stick  to  the  living  because  Bruck 
was  in  love  with  life,  even  though 
he  had  written,  in  a  hospital  ward 
in  France,  years  ago: 


"Death  does  not  come  to  meet 
you  like  a  person,  It  rises  from  all 
points  of  the  horizon  at  once,  like 
the  dawn.  It  is  a  spreading  white 
light,  extraordinarily  transparent, 
in  which  all  things  become  fluid 
and  floating.  Let’s  hear  no  more 
nonsense  about  the  horrors  of 
death.  It  is  a  subtle  and  marvel¬ 
ous  climax.” 
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the  apple 


The  leaves  in  shaking,  loosed  me; 

From  my  sun-lit  branch  I  fell 

Through  limbs  that  grasped,  through  dizzy  heights, 
I  cracked  and  bruised  my  shell. 

I  lay  in  the  earth  for  eons; 

Through  damp  and  frosty  eves. 

All  stunned  and  sick  of  heart — 

I  longed  for  my  home  in  leaves. 

My  bruise  grew  worse  and  drew 
The  fly  and  ant  in  scores 
That  sucked  my  sap,  and  I 

Did  rot  to  the  seed  of  my  cores. 

Yet,  why  dwell  on  troubles  past? 

For  I  have  dropped  my  seed 
And  seen  a  bursting  shoot 
Hold  the  sun  above  a  weed; 

Seen  a  thousand  blossoms 
Dancing  with  the  leaves; 

Smelled  a  million  essences 
On  dark  and  lonely  eves. 

I’ve  felt  the  joy  that  blossomed  fruit — 

When  big,  and  red,  and  sweet — 

Was  picked  by  hand  and  fitted  for 
A  royal  king  to  eat. 

I’ve  known  success  where  betters  failed. 

I’ve  grown  a  mighty  tree, 

Sprouted  from  a  rotted  apple — 

Taken  root  through  me. 


Joseph  M.  Curran 
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It  was  bad  enough  to  be  named 
Mahoney  in  Boston,  but  when  you 
put  John  J.  in  front  of  it  and  Jr. 
after  it,  you  felt  as  if  you  had  no 
choice  but  to  be  ordinary. 

No  aspersions  on  the  vast  and 
talented  clan  of  Mahoney  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  only  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  an  eighteen  year  old 
College  Boy  in  Boston  might  be 
inclined  to  be  sensitive  about  a 
name  he  has  to  share  with  columns 
and  columns  of  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory. 

He  might  be  disturbed,  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  the  difficult 
age  of  eighteen,  that  in  all  his  years 
in  school  there  was  always  some¬ 
one  else  with  the  same  name  either 
in  the  same  school  or  even  in  the 
same  classroom  with  him. 

Maybe  my  supposition  is  false, 
and  maybe  I  am  led  to  make  it 
because  the  particular  John  J. 
Mahoney,  Jr.  I  have  in  mind  felt 
about  as  I  have  described. 


Why  else  should  he  have  decided 
to  join  the  Order  of  Disorder  and 
Early  Sorrow?  Oh,  I  know  he  was 
always  bookish,  and  intrigued  by 
literary  people,  but  he  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  out  of  his  class  in  this 
weird  collection  of  Bohemians  who 
flaunted  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Flaunted  is  the  right  word,  or 
almost  right,  for  this  weird  collec¬ 
tion  as  I  have  called  them  were  not 
content  unless  by  some  means  or 
other  they  could  manage  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
whole  student  body  of  the  huge 
metropolitan  university. 

If  a  male  member  of  the  organ- 
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ization,  for  instance,  was  found 
running  through  the  quadrangle 
at  four  some  morning,  waving  a 
red  flare  and  crying  "Sin!”  it  was 
not  because  he  was  in  favor  of  sin. 
It  was  because  the  express  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Order  was  to 
attract  attention  to  its  members. 

Nor,  if  a  plump  young  lady,  on 
the  same  morning  in  question  was 
found  running  after  the  youth 
with  the  red  flare  and  diabolical 
imprecation,  crying  "Repent!”  in 
a  voice  only  less  stentorian  than 
his,  it  was  not  necessarily  because 
she  was  in  favor  of  penance.  It 
was  rather  that  she  believed,  with 
a  moving  faith,  in  the  constitution 


DISORDER 

Hines 


of  the  Order,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished,  again,  to  encourage  atten¬ 
tion  gathering. 

John  Mahoney  joined  the  Order 
at  the  insistence  of  the  plump  girl 
with  the  stentorian  voice.  She  sat 
beside  him  in  Shakespeare  class, 
and  finding  one  day  that  he  had 
read  Faulkner,  which  is  to  say  one 
short  novel  by  Faulkner,  she  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  "knew 
things.” 

"Not  much,”  confessed  John. 
"I’m  a  pretty  ordinary  guy.  I 
don’t  belong  in  a  literary  society.” 

"You  know  things,”  the  fat  girl 
insisted.  "It’s  written  all  over  you. 
Here’s  an  application  blank.” 
With  that,  the  bell  rang  and  she 
darted  off  to  another  class. 

John  studied  the  application 
blank  and  filled  it  in.  It  asked 
whether  he  had  had  any  jail  con¬ 
victions,  legitimate  vices,  divorces, 
or  brains.  It  was  lamely  amusing, 
so  John  filled  in  lamely  amusing 


answers,  and  gave  the  blank  back 
to  the  fat  girl.  She  was  convulsed, 
or  pretended  to  be,  and  John  was 
in. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year 
was  at  a  coffee  table  in  the  mo¬ 
dernistic  cafeteria.  After  proper 
introductions  John  was  utterly 
ignored,  but  that  did  not  bother 
him.  There  were  several,  mostly 
anaemic  looking  boys  with  untidy 
clothes  and  intense  voices,  and 
there  were  several  hardy  looking 
girls,  well-tailored  and  well-read. 

John  noted  that  they  all  had  in 
common  a  polite  but  fierce  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  most  of  the  talk¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  them  succeeded 
most  of  the  time  with  obvious 
consequences:  most  of  them  were 
talking  most  of  the  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  who  listened. 

It  was  fascinating  the  glib  way 
they  dropped  the  names  of 
the  great:  Plautus,  Rembrandt, 
Socrates,  Marlowe,  Hemingway, 
Proust,  Mozart,  and  a  host  of 
others.  It  was  fascinating,  too, 
that  little  more  was  said  about  the 
said  great  except:  I  have  read  him, 
or  I  have  seen  him,  or  I  have  heard 
him,  or  —  most  often  —  simply, 
I  know  him. 

John  Mahoney  went  home  con¬ 
fused  and  happy.  The  guys  on  the 
basketball  team  on  which  he  play¬ 
ed  did  not  talk  the  same  language. 
And  the  guys  on  the  basketball 
team  were  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  named  Mahoney,  or  Sullivan, 
or  Jones,  while  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Order  were  rich 
and  exotic  —  Sandra  Sears,  Theo¬ 


dosius  di  Ravenna,  Richardson 
O’Connell-Smythe,  and  the  like. 

So  John  joined  the  Order  and 
prepared  to  attend  the  Winter  So¬ 
cial  at  a  fraternity  house  near  the 
campus.  He  had  to  bring  a  girl  — 
"Some  fascinating  creature  or 
other”  were  the  specifications  set 
by  Richardson  O’Connell-Smythe, 
President  and  luminary  of  the 
Order. 

But  John  was  accustomed  to 
squiring  only  one  girl,  and  she 
was  Johanna  Kelly  of  Dorchester, 
and  she  was  no  fascinating  crea¬ 
ture  or  other.  She  was  a  pretty 
and  sweet  girl  who  worked  in  an 
insurance  office  and  was  waiting 
out  an  agreement  of  long  standing 
to  become  Mrs.  John  Mahoney, 
Jr.,  occupation  housewife,  upon 
John’s  graduation. 

There  had  been  a  time  when 
John  had  had  a  crush  on  Johanna. 
They  were  sophomores  in  high 
school  together.  The  crush  had 
passed  finally,  and  with  a  real  but 
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gentle  thud  John  Mahoney  had 
come  back  to  earth. 

Oddly,  even  on  earth  Johanna 
looked  good  to  him.  For  at  heart 
he  was  a  practical  guy  and  he 
knew  that  girls  like  Johanna  were 
not  often  come  by.  So  romance 
became  an  understanding,  and 
John  never  took  out  another  girl, 
except,  to  tell  the  truth,  on  an 
occasional  weekend  at  Hyannis, 
where  he  earned  his  tuition  in  a 
hash-house.  Johanna,  back  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  never  knew  about  this,  and 
even  if  she  had,  she  wouldn’t 
mind,  John  told  himself. 

But  somehow  there  were  times 
when  Johanna  didn’t  seem  exactly 
right.  How  would  she  fit  in  with 
the  Order  of  Disorder  and  Early 
Sorrow?  Johanna  was  not  one  to 
read  Proust  and  her  musical  proc¬ 
livities  were  in  the  direction  of 
Fat  Man  Robinson.  Her  grammar 
was  good  and  her  manners  excel¬ 
lent,  but  neither  would  pass  Or¬ 
deal  by  Fire,  John  knew  and  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  knowing. 

Maybe  it  was  from  self  reproach 
at  such  sinful  knowledge,  then, 
that  he  asked  Johanna  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  Social.  Or  maybe  it  was  more 
because  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
ask  any  other  girl  out,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year.  She  agreed  to 
go  out  with  him  that  night. 

For  several  days  before  the 
party,  between  classes  and  basket¬ 
ball  practice,  John  read  avidly  of 
the  authors  whose  names  were 
being  dropped  most  often  in  the 
cafeteria.  He  even  dropped  by 
Mrs.  Jack  Gardner’s  Palace  one 


night  to  study,  humbly,  the  walls 
of  paintings. 

He  felt  he  could  handle  himself 
on  Eliot,  get  by  on  Sartre,  and  if 
the  talk  turned  to  be-bop  —  well, 
that  was  all  he  needed.  (Johanna 
had  indoctrinated  him  well.) 

A  very  hazy  idea  of  the  Sym- 
bolhtes  and  "what  they  were  all 
about”  bothered  him  a  bit,  but 
that  was  all  right.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  of  his  ability  to  elude  al¬ 
most  anyone  —  anyone  but  Rich¬ 
ardson  O’Connell-Smythe,  per¬ 
haps. 

Chugging  towards  Johanna’s 
house  in  his  Model  A,  the  night  of 
the  party,  he  found  himself  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  prospect  of  facing 
Johanna’s  family.  It  was  funny 
he  should  be  annoyed  after  all 
these  years.  Her  nosy  little  sister 
and  her  predatory  mother  usually 
didn’t  bother  him,  and  her  father 
hardly  ever  said  anything,  just, 
"Hello,  John.  Team  didn’t  look 
so  hot  last  week,”  and  then  back 
to  his  paper. 

As  he  parked  the  car  and  made 
his  way  to  the  second  storey  flat 
where  the  Kellys  lived,  John  felt 
more  annoyed  than  ever.  "I  have 
nothing  against  them,”  he  said  to 
himself.  "They’ll  be  my  in-laws 
someday,  but  they’re  — 7  well,  ordi¬ 
nary  I  suppose — just  as  ordinary 
as  my  own  family,  and  my  own 
name.  John  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.  Pah!” 
He  knocked  on  the  door  harder 
than  he  intended  to. 

Mrs.  Kelly  swung  the  door  open 
right  away,  her  pretty,  plump 
face  (she  must  have  looked  like 
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Johanna  once)  without  expression. 
"I  thought  you  were  the  paper 
boy,”  she  said,  and  made  room  for 
him  to  enter.  He  noticed  she  was 
wearing  bed-room  slippers  as  she 
often  did  in  the  house,  because  she 
was  "past  forty.”  All  life’s  ail¬ 
ments  and  all  life’s  sorrows  John 
had  heard  her  so  often  say,  come 
to  people  "once  you’re  past  forty.” 

He  hustled  Johanna  out  as  fast 
as  he  knew  how  —  away  from  the 
predatory  mother,  the  nosy  little 
sister,  and  the  uninterested  father. 
When  they  had  settled  in  the  Mo¬ 
del  A  Johanna  reached  over  and 
kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek. 
He  drew  away. 

"W  e  1 1,”  Johanna  breathed. 
"Things  have  changed.” 

"Oh,  don’t  be  silly,  Johanna,” 
said  John,  and  they  lapsed  into 
silence.  She  watched  him  closely, 
studying. 

"Where  are  we  going?”  she 
asked  after  a  while  as  the  car 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Ken- 
more  Square. 

"To  a  party  given  by  the  Order 
of  Disorder  and  Early  Sorrow,” 
John  said  almost  bitterly. 

"Oh?”  said  Johanna,  waiting. 

"It’s  a  kind  of  unofficial  frater¬ 
nity,”  John  added.  Then  he  laugh¬ 
ed  a  little.  "Bunch  of  hot  spooks. 
All  the  Bohemians  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.”  He  warmed  up  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  drove  faster.  "It  started 
out  as  the  Joyce  and  Gin  Society 
a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Dean.  Then  they 
reformed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  as  the  Intellectuals  for  Stev¬ 
enson  Club.”  Johanna  giggled. 


They  turned  onto  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

"That,”  John  stated  with  em¬ 
phasis,  "was  suppressed  by  fate. 
Now  it’s  the  Order  of  Disorder 
and  Early  Sorrow.” 

The  car  gasped  to  a  stop.  John 
raced  the  motor.  They  alighted 
looking  for  the  party.  A  blare  of 
noise  and  white  lights  showed 
them  where  it  was,  on  the  first 
floor  of  an  old  brownstone  town 
house,  now  converted  into  stu¬ 
dents’  rooms. 

When  the  door  opened,  after 
repeated  bell-ringing,  John  was 
greeted  with  a  loud  shout. 

"The  boy  enters  the  furnace!” 
someone  cried. 

"The  shears  attend  the  lamb!” 
someone  else  yelled. 

"Youth  must  be  served!”  still 
another  voice  added,  and  a  cold 
beer-can  was  pressed  into  his  hand. 
John  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"Who  calls  so  loud?”  A  power¬ 
ful,  cultured  voice  demanded,  and 
Johanna  and  John  were  in  the 
presence  of  Richardson  O’Con- 
nell-Smythe. 

He  was  a  striking  prototype  of 
the  ascetic  sybarite.  Tall,  lank, 
very  dark  and  with  a  broad  Irish 
face  he  gleamed  all  over.  He  ex¬ 
uded  force  and  charm.  His  white 
teeth  and  light  blue  eyes  glittered, 
as  did  the  mass  of  straight  black 
hair  that  tumbled  impudently 
over  his  high  forehead.  One  glance 
would  tell  that  here  was  the  power 
and  inspiration  of  the  entire  gath¬ 
ering.  When  he  moved  everybody 
watched,  when  he  spoke  every¬ 
body  listened,  and  when  he  was 
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finished  speaking,  everyone  in¬ 
variably  laughed. 

"Whadda  ya  say,  Rich?”  John 
mumbled,  grinning. 

"What  do  I  say?”  Richardson 
O’Connell-Smythe  boomed.  "I 
say  you  have  been  deceiving  me, 
boy.  Whence  comes  this  wench 
with  her  beauty?  Whence  the  joy 
of  my  years?”  He  reached  behind 
the  dumfounded  John  Mahoney, 
Jr.,  and  gently  drew  forth  a 
blushing,  laughing  Johanna  Kelly. 

The  crowd  whistled  and  ap¬ 
plauded. 

Richardson  O  ’Connell  -  Smy the 
turned  towards  them,  sprawled  as 
they  were  on  furniture  and  floor 
all  about  the  high-vaulted  room. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  leading  Johanna  into  the 
center  of  the  room.  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  —  if  such  there  be!” 
All  giggled.  He  lowered  his  voice 
to  an  ecclesiastical  tone.  "Behold  a 
rose.  Behold  a  colleen  who  shames 
all  ye  tawdry  women  and  embar¬ 
rasses  ye  base  men.  Zounds!  I  will 
have  none  of  ye!” 


He  whirled  and  pulling  the 
startled  Johanna  with  him,  left  the 
room  amid  a  burst  of  hilarity. 
John  followed  shyly,  somewhat 
embarrassed,  and  found  the  way 
to  a  tiny  kitchenette  off  the  main 
room. 

"I  tell  you,  you  must  meet  the 
infamous  blonde,”  O’Connell- 
Smythe  was  saying.  "She  will  be 
furious  that  someone  prettier  than 
she  is  here.  I  will  station  you  at 
points  of  vantage  when  we  return 
to  the  parlor,  and  you  shall  queen 
it  over  the  insolent  wench.  She  ig¬ 
nores  me.  You  don’t.  You’re 
much  nicer.  Have  a  drink.” 

I  don’t  drink,”  Johanna  was 
saying  politely  as  John  came  upon 
them. 

"I  don’t  drink,”  Richardson 
O’Connell-Smythe  was  mimicking 
her. 

From  the  door  John  blurted, 
"Never  mind,  Johanna.  Imitation 
is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.” 

"It  is  not,”  snapped  Richardson 
O’Connell  -  Smythe,  turning  to¬ 
wards  him.  "You  brazen  bairn, 
imitation  is  not  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  quotation  is.  Further¬ 
more  you  never  introduced  us.  I 
feel  free  to  treat  you  like  a  round¬ 
er.” 

He  whirled  on  the  amazed 
Johanna,  "Now  I  remember!  I’ve 
met  you  before!  Of  course!!” 

"Wh-where?”  she  stammered. 

"I  knew  you  as  a  lily  in  Sharon. 
I  knew  you  by  the  Nile,  aeons  ago. 
How  good  to  see  you  again.”  He 
pumped  her  hand,  somehow  def¬ 
erentially,  so  she  was  pleased.  All 
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three  laughed  and  returned  to  the 
party  in  the  parlor. 

It  was  many  more  parties  than 
one.  In  a  corner  there  went  on  a 
fervent  discussion  on  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  Stravinsky’s  music;  in 
another  a  scrawny  boy  with  a 
huge  bow  tie  was  reading  aloud, 
anxiously,  from  a  sheaf  of  poems 
which  seemed  to  be  his  own,  for 
now  and  then  he  stopped  to  ex¬ 
plain  them.  A  long,  angular  girl 
with  brooding  eyes,  listened. 

The  fat  girl  who  had  brought 
John  into  the  Order  was  playing 
an  old  upright  piano,  tinnily,  me¬ 
chanically,  her  foot  beating  on  the 
pedals  with  the  monotony  of  the 
metronome.  To  the  crass  noises 
she  made,  couples  occasionally 
danced,  and  now  and  then  a  voice 
would  be  raised  to  add  new  bawdy 
lyrics  to  a  well  known  dance  tune, 
at  which  of  course  everyone 
howled.  Except  Johanna.  (And 
except  John  covertly.)  Johanna 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself,  but 
in  a  smiling,  not  a  laughing  way. 
John  watched  her  move  about  the 
room,  visiting  first  one  group,  and 
then  another.  Sometimes  she  was 
ignored,  other  times  greeted 
warmly  and  introduced.  But  that 
was  about  all. 

Once,  John  heard  her  offer  a 
story  of  Fat  Man  Robinson’s  fam¬ 
ily  life.  It  brought  chill  silence.  She 
said  little  more  but  kept  on  smil¬ 
ing. 

John  wandered  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  relative  merits  of  El 
Greco  and  the  Moderns.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  dumb  and  respectful,  as 
three  loud  girls  and  two  sarcastic 


boys  railed  at  the  brilliant  dogma¬ 
tism  of  Richardson  O’Connell 
Smythe,  who  was  holding  them  all 
at  bay,  asserting  the  general  op¬ 
posite  of  whatever  the  other  five 
might  have  first  agreed  upon. 

It  was  a  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  He  knew  more,  he  talked 
better,  he  bantered  and  insulted 
them,  tossing  off  aphorisms  and 
epigrams  in  French,  German, 
Latin  and  who  knew  what  else.  Fie 
quoted  and  recited,  acted  and  de¬ 
claimed,  pulling  with  long,  nerv¬ 
ous  hands  at  the  shock  of  black 
hair.  Time  raced  by. 

But  at  length  the  five  slunk  off, 
one  by  one,  now  with  pretext, 
now  without,  and  joined  other 
groups.  It  was  in  the  process  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  and  outlining  with  his 
hands  in  the  air  a  Beardsley  draw¬ 
ing  that  Richardson  O’Connell- 
Smythe  discovered  that  no  one 
but  John  Mahoney,  Jr.,  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  stopped  outlining 
the  portrait  in  mid-air. 

"So,”  he  breathed  ominously. 
"So,  this  is  disorder.  And  early  sor¬ 
row  is  my  nisus.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand,  John  Mahoney,  Jr.?”  John 
had  no  time  to  answer.  The  other 
uttered  a  cry,  "Voila!  The  infam¬ 
ous  blonde!” 

John  followed  his  gaze.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room  was  a  girl 
he  had  not  seen  before,  the  only 
girl  there  tonight,  in  fact,  who 
might  be  classed  as  "some  exotic 
creature  or  other.” 

She  was  very  tiny,  and  pale, 
dressed  in  a  peasant  girl  frock, 
with  long  blonde  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  falling  about  her  shoul- 
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ders.  From  her  ears  hung  two  huge 
gypsy  golden  earrings  that  moved 
delicately  when  she  moved.  She 
was  listening  without  expression  to 
the  scrawny  boy,  still,  after  two 
hours,  reading  his  poetry  aloud 
while  the  long,  angular  girl  still 
brooded,  and  the  fat  girl  thumped 
away  at  the  piano. 

John  became  aware  that  the 
noise  of  the  party  had  trebled  and 
quadrupled  in  the  two  hours  he 
had  spent  listening  to  O’Connell- 
Smythe.  Dozens  of  beer  cans  and 
empty  pretzel  dishes  were  scat¬ 
tered  about.  Voices  had  become 
harsh,  loud,  a  little  blurred.  The 
piano  jangled  away. 

"You  see,”  John  heard  Richard¬ 
son  O’Connell-Smythe  say,  and 
turned  towards  him,  "She’s  ignor¬ 
ing  me.  Johanna  doesn’t  ignore 
me.  Think  I’ll  go  find  Johanna.” 
He  lurched  slightly  and  someone, 
laughing,  shoved  a  fresh  beer  can 
in  his  hands.  "Guess  I  won’t,’  ’  he 
giggled  and  drank  deeply. 

"To  look  at  she’s  a  poem,”  he 
said  to  John.  "She  dances,  ah!  like 
a  nymph  in  torture,  but  she  has 
no  soul.  No  more  than  Becky 
Sharp.  And  never,  never  engage 
her  conversation,  for  you  will  be 
faced  with  shattered  fantasies.  She 
talks  like  a  calliope!”  He  snickered 
beerily,  then  glared  at  the  unper¬ 
turbed  infamous  blonde. 

John  saw  Johanna  looking  at 
him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  went  over.  She  was 
standing  with  a  yawning,  ordin¬ 
ary  looking  couple  whom  John 
knew  to  be  initiates  into  the 
Order.  "They  live  near  us,”  Jo¬ 


hanna  said.  "Can  we  take  them 
home?”  John  nodded.  "All 
ready?”  Johanna  asked,  trying  to 
be  bright.  He  nodded  again  and 
went  for  their  coats.  He  helped 
Johanna  on  with  hers.  He  looked 
thoughtful. 

"I’ll  meet  you  at  the  car,”  he 
said.  Johanna  and  the  others  left. 
John  looked  around  for  Richard- 
son-O’Connell-Smythe  to  say 
good-night.  He  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  around  the  room. 

The  fat  girl  at  the  piano  had  be¬ 
gun  to  play  a  distorted  arrange¬ 
ment  of  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun, 
but  she  played  it  in  the  manner  of 
Pomp  and  Circumstance.  The  in¬ 
famous  blonde,  he  saw,  was  now 
dancing;  a  small  circle  gathered  to 
watch.  She  danced  beautifully  in 
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the  modern  which  is  really  a  neo- 
Greek  style,  moving  her  arms  and 
shoulders  expressively,  her  face  a 
mask. 

Except  for  her  small  circle  of 
admirers  no  one  had  stopped  talk¬ 
ing  when  she  began  to  dance.  The 
noise  was,  if  anything,  more  stri¬ 
dent  than  before. 

John  listened  to  the  voices: 

"Well,  ask  any  Catholic  priest 
then!” 

"Your  poetry  has  something. 
Fm  not  sure  what.  I  can’t  lay  my 
finger  on  it,  but  it’s  good!” 

"I  tell  you  Stevenson’s  defeat 
was  a  rebuke  to  humane  educa¬ 
tion!” 

"Yes,  I  have  read  the  Hounds 
from  Heaven  — ” 

"I  came  in  like  a  lady,  IT1  go  out 
like  a  lady  — ” 

"Out  like  a  light  you  mean  — ” 

The  infamous  blonde  danced  on. 

John  glanced  towards  Richard¬ 
son  O’Connell-Smythe  whose  dark 
head  held  high  was  watching  her 
dance,  his  bright  eyes  darkened, 
and  an  incipient  sneer  on  his  lips. 


The  beer  can  was  held  tightly  in 
his  hand.  A  droplet  rolled  unno¬ 
ticed  down  his  noble  chin. 

Quite  without  knowing  it  John 
Mahoney,  Jr.  guffawed.  It  was  a 
loud,  a  very  loud  guffaw,  because 
it  made  him  for  the  first  time  all 
evening  the  center  of  attraction. 
Everybody  gaped  at  him.  At  this 
John  guffawed  again,  so  hard  that 
foolish  tears  started  in  his  eyes 
while  his  resonant  young  voice  en¬ 
filaded  the  room  with  mirth. 

The  whole  party  was  astonished 
at  the  sound,  and  the  whole  party 
was  amazed  at  the  way  he  went. 
Charging  through  the  door  and 
down  the  street  toward  the  Model 
A  he  went,  running,  as  they  saw 
from  the  door  and  through  the 
window,  so  fast  that  even  the  fat 
girl  dropped  a  beat  with  surprise 
and  the  infamous  blonde  registered 
curiosity  though  she  danced  on 
while  he  ran,  his  clear  laughter 
ringing  across  the  night  and,  kick¬ 
ing  up  his  heels,  a  blithe  young 
buck  he  went,  shouting,  running, 
right  after  Johanna. 
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home,  where  he  practiced  his  scales 
on  a  battered  old  cornet.  His  first 
jobs  as  a  professional  musician 
were  in  rough  honky-tonks  and 
on  the  old  Mississippi  riverboats. 

And  yet,  despite  these  mean  be¬ 
ginnings,  this  smiling,  humble  man 


has  come  to  win  applause  in  ele¬ 
gant  concert  halls,  to  receive  criti¬ 
cal  acclaim  throughout  the  world, 
to  play  his  music  before  kings  and 
queens.  And  he  accomplished  all 
these  things  with  just  his  brilliant 
artistry  and  his  wonderful  heart. 


twelfth  autumn 


Twelve  Autumns  down  upon  me 
Since  first  I  kept  the  count, 

Twelve  years  of  nectar  sun, 

Of  purple  wines  that  mount 
The  purpled  lips  of  aster,  drink, 
And  tumble  to  the  purple  brink 
Of  death. 

Twelve  Autumns  down  upon  me 
Since  first  I  knew  at  all, 

Twelfth  year  of  nectar  sun, 

The  dreams,  pale  dreams  that  fall 
The  purpled  lips  of  maiden,  drink, 
And  tumble  to  the  sudden  brink 
Of  love. 


— Luman  C.  Drake 
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It  is  related  in  one  of  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Gilbert  Chesterton  that 
when  his  mother  visited  the  head¬ 
master  of  his  school  about  her  son’s 
future,  the  educator  said,  "Treas¬ 
ure  him,  Mrs.  Chesterton;  treas¬ 
ure  him.”  His  words  were  pro¬ 
phetic.  Essayist,  poet,  critic, 
dramatist,  controversialist,  apolo¬ 
gist,  Chesterton  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
modern  literary  history. 

Born  in  London  in  1874,  the 
eldest  of  three  children,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  academic  training 
at  Colet  Court.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  St.  Paul’s,  a 
school  with  an  illustrious  history, 
numbering  among  its  graduates 
John  Milton  and  Samuel  Pepys. 
The  days  spent  there  were  un¬ 
eventful,  Chesterton’s  chief  inter¬ 
est  being  the  illustration  of  the 
covers  and  margins  of  all  his 
books.  He  was  slow  in  winning 
friends.  In  his  autobiography 
Chesterton  calls  the  chapter  on  his 
schooldays  How  to  be  a  Dunce.  In 
later  years  he  expressed  gratitude 
to  his  instructors  "that  my  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  not  to  learn  Latin 
were  frustrated,”  and  he  recalled 
that  "I  was  not  entirely  successful 
even  in  escaping  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  Aristotle 
and  Demosthenes.”  Still,  he  de¬ 
scribed  his  early  schooling  as  that 
period  of  his  life  "during  which  I 
was  being  instructed  by  somebody 
I  did  not  know,  about  something 
I  did  not  want  to  know.” 

Unlike  most  of  his  classmates, 
Chesterton  never  aspired  to  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge.  His  interest 


centered  in  perfecting  that  ar¬ 
tistic  talent  so  well  employed  on 
his  book  covers.  Consequently,  in 
1892  he  enrolled  at  Slade’s  Art 
School,  remaining  there  until 
1895.  During  his  years  at  Slade’s, 
he  attended  London  University, 
where  he  took  courses  in  English 
literature. 

He  was  a  confirmed  skeptic 
during  those  years.  While  the 
atheist  denied  the  existence  of 
God,  young  Chesterton  denied 
even  the  existence  of  the  atheist. 
After  tiring  of  skepticism  he  dab¬ 
bled  briefly  in  spiritualism.  He 
used  the  planchette  freely  but  had 
to  give  it  up  because  of  ensuing 
headaches.  He  complained  that 
"after  the  headaches  came  a  hor¬ 
rid  feeling  which  I  can  best  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  bad  smell  in  the  mind.” 
His  spiritual  wanderings  were  no 
less  uncommon  in  those  days  of 
the  decadents;  in  one  of  his  later 
essays  he  condemned  his  early  dis¬ 
beliefs  as  typical  of  the  crazy  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  he  lived. 

While  studying  literature  at  the 
University,  he  struck  up  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  fellow  student, 
Ernest  Hodder  Williams,  whose 
family  operated  the  publishing 
house  of  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Williams  gave  Chesterton  some 
books  on  art  to  review  for  The 
Bookman,  a  publication  of  the 
firm.  This  job  launched  Chester¬ 
ton  on  his  literary  career.  Decid¬ 
ing  that  commercial  art  held  little 
prospect  of  a  prosperous  future, 
he  withdrew  from  Slade’s  and 
found  work  with  a  publishing 
firm. 
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Sometime  in  1896  an  event  took 
place  which  shaped  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  the  course  of  Chesterton’s  life. 
A  mutual  friend  introduced  him 
to  Miss  Frances  Blogg,  secretary 
to  a  London  educational  society. 
Chesterton  literally  fell  in  love 
with  Frances  at  first  sight.  Fiis  fu¬ 
ture  mother-in-law  did  not  think 
that  Frances  should  reciprocate  his 
affections  and  she  tried  to  dissuade 
her  daughter  from  marrying 
that  "self-opinionated  scarecrow.” 
Eventually  she  consented  and  the 
couple  were  married  at  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Parish  Church  on  June  28, 
1901. 


Chesterton  had  already  attained 
considerable  success  in  London 
Journalistic  circles.  During  the 
Boer  War  he  had  consistently  and 
courageously  condemned  the  im¬ 
perialistic  attitude  of  England  and, 
although  those  who  shared  his 
views  were  in  the  minority,  his 
outspoken  courage  won  him  many 
admirers.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  years  he  became  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  on  Fleet 
Street. 

In  1905,  all  trace  of  his  early 
radicalism  having  been  expunged, 
he  published  a  book  called  Her¬ 
etics.  In  it  he  pointed  out  subtle 
inconsistencies  of  several  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  most  respected  thinkers — 
Kipling,  FI.  G.  Wells  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw  among  them.  Chal¬ 
lenged  by  one  of  the  accused  to 
state  his  own  conception  of  the 
ideal  philosophy,  Chesterton,  in 
1908,  countered  with  his  most  val¬ 
uable  work,  a  book  called  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  In  it  he  sings  the  praises  of 
sanity  and  argues  that  a  belief  in 
the  Christian  tradition  is  the  only 
genuine  Romantic  philosophy. 
The  book  caused  a  sensation  and 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  works  of  the  time. 


On  his  wedding  day,  Gilbert  re¬ 
marked  to  a  friend,  "I  feel  like  the 
rich  young  man  in  the  Gospel — 
sorrowful  because  I  possess  so 
much.”  It  was  Frances,  shortly 
afterwards,  who  urged  him  to  de¬ 
vote  his  effort  exclusively  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the  lit¬ 
erary  world  that  Chesterton  fol¬ 
lowed  his  wife’s  advice. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century, 


Orthodoxy  clearly  indicated 
that  Gilbert  Chesterton  was  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  end  in  the  bosom  of  the 
traditional  Church.  By  this  time 
he  had  embraced  its  essential  phil¬ 
osophy.  In  July  of  1922,  after 
almost  fifteen  years  of  groping,  he 
proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  Fie  was  received  into 
the  Church  at  the  chapel  in  Bea- 
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consfield,  where  he  and  his  wife 
had  moved  in  1911.  Four  years 
later,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds  when 
his  beloved  Frances  was  convert¬ 
ed. 

In  the  years  between  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  Orthodoxy  and  his  con¬ 
version,  Chesterton  was  anything 
but  idle.  Fie  had  seen  fit  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  Bernard  Shaw  on  more 
than  one  point.  Their  verbal  bat¬ 
tles  had  commanded  the  attention 
of  all  England.  Both  despised 
Capitalism  and  its  injustices.  Shaw 
sought  its  cure  in  a  type  of  "aris¬ 
tocratic”  Socialism,  while  Chester¬ 
ton  envisioned  a  panacea  in  Dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  an  edition  of  G.  K.’s  Weekly 
in  November  of  1924,  Chesterton 
denies  that  Socialism  is  the  only 
alternative  to  Capitalism:  "To 
say  that  we  must  have  Socialism 
or  Capitalism  is  like  saying  we 
must  choose  between  all  men 
going  into  monasteries  and  a  few 
men  having  harems.”  Fie  summed 
up  the  aim  of  the  Distributists  by 
saying,  "Their  simple  idea  was  to 
restore  possession.”  To  describe 
in  detail  the  scope  of  these  theories 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay; 
his  view  was  neither  capitalistic  or 
atheistic.  It  numbered  among 
its  adherents  Chesterton’s  close 
friends,  Fr.  Vincent  McNabb, 
O.  P.  and  Flilaire  Belloc,  neither 
of  whom  could  be  accused  of  athe¬ 
istic  tendencies. 

Chesterton,  however,  did  not 
confine  his  writings  to  the  sphere 
of  economics.  Fie  published  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  in  defense  of  ra¬ 
tionality,  wrote  novels,  plays,  es¬ 


says  and  detective  fiction;  his  po¬ 
etry  had  already  won  considerable 
admiration. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
World  War,  he  was  seized  with  a 
near  fatal  illness.  For  months  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  but  he  finally 
recovered  sufficiently  to  continue 
work  on  a  limited  scale.  During 
the  war,  he  did  whatever  possible 
to  aid  his  country  with  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  did  not  escape  the  per¬ 
sonal  tragedy  suffered  by  so  many 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  all  wars; 
his  brother  Cecil  was  among  the 
many  who  left  and  did  not  return. 

His  reception  into  the  Church 
had  given  him  the  added  impetus 
to  defend  truth  with  increased 
vigor.  In  him  the  Church  found 
one  of  her  most  ardent  lieuten¬ 
ants.  Between  1922  and  1936  he 
published  more  than  fifty  volumes. 
Most  were  in  direct  defense  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
teachings.  The  energy  expended 
in  this  task  was  not  easily  re¬ 
placed;  it  was  not  long  before  his 
friends  and  associates  noticed  a 
gradual  decline  in  his  health. 

He  had  completed  his  autobi¬ 
ography  in  1936  and  by  then  it 
had  become  increasingly  evident 
that  the  years  had  taken  their  toll. 
It  was  June  14,  1936,  the  Sunday 
within  the  octave  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  anniversary  of 
his  reception  into  the  Church, 
fourteen  years  earlier.  Fr.  Vin¬ 
cent  McNabb,  the  great  Domin¬ 
ican  and  his  longtime  friend,  had 
just  sung  the  Salve  Regina  over 
the  dying  man.  This  hymn  to 
Mary  is  sung  in  the  Dominican 
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Order  over  every  dying  friar;  now 
a  Dominican  was  chanting  it  for 
one  who  had  been  a  biographer 
of  Aquinas  and  a  defender  of 
Mary.  Chesterton’s  pen  lay  on  the 
table  beside  his  bed.  Fr.  McNabb 
picked  it  up  and  kissed  it.  Ches¬ 
terton  was  dead. 

The  telegram  sent  by  Pius  XI 
to  Frances  Chesterton  and  to  the 
Apostolic  Delegate  expressed  the 
Ffoly  Father’s  sorrow  on  the  loss 


to  the  English  peoples  of  Gilbert 
Keith  Chesterton,  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Britain’s  newspapers  re¬ 
fused  to  print  the  full  text  of  the 
telegram  which  conferred  on 
Chesterton  a  royal  title,  not  given 
to  an  Englishman  since  Henry  the 
Eighth.  They  could  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  it,  but  they  could  not  take 
the  honor  from  Chesterton — the 
Last  of  the  Crusaders. 
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two-and-a-half  against  thebes 


A  moral  lesson  in  one  scene 


SCENE  ONE 

Scene:  A  wood  near  Athens. 

A  Seer  enters ,  he  sees  a  friend. 

1  st  Seer:  Hello  my  friend.  How  are  you? 

Torn  inside;  I  search  for  the  meaning. 
And  I  in  like  manner.  What’s  it  all  for? 
Indeed,  where  are  we  heading? 


2nd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 


2nd  Seer: 

Enter  a  third  Seer. 


1st  Seer 
2nd  Seer 
}rd  Seer 
2nd  Seer 
1st  Seer 


2nd  Seer: 
3rd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 
2nd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 

3rd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 
2nd  Seer: 
3rd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 
2nd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 


2nd  Seer: 
}rd  Seer: 
1st  Seer: 
2nd  Seer: 
}rd  Seer: 


Hello  friend. 

Yes,  hello  Third  Seer. 

Whattaya  say? 

We  know  not  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

It’s  the  age-old  story. 

There  is  nothing  certain  for  us. 

You  have  summed  it  up,  First  Seer. 

You  ain’t  kiddin’. 

And  how  is  the  Fourth  Seer? 

Ah,  his  is  the  great  problem. 

Yes,  he  gropes  down  the  corridors  of 
Time  looking  for  the  light. 

Yeah,  he’s  a  funny  guy,  all  right 
Poor  Seer  the  Fourth. 

You  have  summed  it  up,  First  Seer. 

Well,  the  way  I  got  it  doped  out,  we — 

I  fear  none  of  us  grasp  the  inner  truth. 

I  clutch  for  spiritual  driftwood. 

If  we  could  but  know  the  secrets  of  the 
Ancients,  things  whispered  beneath  the 
Sphinx  years  ago. 

Ah,  you  have  put  it  best  of  all. 

I’ll  say. 

Maybe  it’s  all  for  the  best. 

Yes,  things  have  a  way  of  working  out. 
Ya  never  know. 


Interpretative  ballet. 


CURTAIN 


-William  Hassan 
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ode  to  a  literate  friend 


Now  I  bleed 

\  I 

And  not  without  reason 
And  not  without  recourse 
to  an  eremite  season. 

Your  talons  are  sharp 
And  I  am  no  hero 
And  you  are  the  better  equipped 
my  friend,  Nero, 

For  monuments  builded — 

and  some  of  them  less  so — 

For  some  of  them  builded  more  lasting  than  bronze. 

Now  let  us  be  rational 
Sage  and  matutinal 
I  give  you  good  morning 

and  a  fair  proposit-i-on: 

Look  at  my  mouth  and  see  if  it’s  frothed  upon 
Hear  but  a  word  and  see  if  it’s  bitten  on 
With  utmost  severity  test  my  temerity 
Plumb  my  profundity 
And  point  out  the  pass-i-on. 

Anna  virumque  cano — 

That  vicious  cartel, 

Founded  on  fraud 
In  a  ritzy  hotel. 

Through  paupers  are  privy 
(You  know  that  they  are) 

And  if  Marx  didn’t  think  so 
He  was  hit  by  a  (more  so  and  redder 
than  I  thought  he  was)  star. 

The  shepherds  winding  slowly 
The  shepherds  winding  slowly 
The  shephereds  winding  slowly  o’er  the  lea 

know  it 

And  furthermore,  my  friend 

Livy  was  privy  as 

well. 
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Now  I  bleed 
While  pity  swirls 

about  an  addled  brain 
— for  self  and  sorrow 
Twin  tyrants  of  the  high-summer  nights. 

It  should  be  time  for  the  Fall 
and  rise 

Of  many  mad  and  mournful  numbers 
The  times  are  propitious 
For  plumbers’  minds  and  consort-winds 
rare  rapprochements 
(And  An chluss!) 

Vere,  indeed  and  dignum,  and  just 
To  pluck  your  dead  blossoms 
And  down  them  in  dust. 

Der  Tag!  Der  Tag  is  at  hand! 

And  the  sensitive  thrill 
At  the  thought  of  the  kill 
And  hate  of  the  drill 
of  before. 

The  problem  is  easy:  to  find 
just  the  kind 
Of  effortless  candor 
Far  richer  and  blander 
Than  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay’s  well-known  dander. 

But  omoiy  omoiy  ego  talaina 
And  heigh  ho!  Heigh  ho! 

to  the  green  holly 
( Eduxi  te  de  terra  Aegypti — ) 

But  never  mind 
The  Fates  are  kind 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I’ll  drown  my  book. 

For  a  temper  is  only  a  temper 
And  a  tongue  is  a  talon 
which  rhymes 
Only  with  gallon. 

Only — 

Only  omoi,  ego  talaina , 

I  wish  that  you  were  kinder. 

— Leo  J.  Hines 
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TWO  POSTMARKS  FOR 


One  day  two  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Joseph  Oliver  Willough 
of  Oxford  University .  The  first , 
postmarked  in  France  was  from  a 
man  whose  death  the  newspapers 
had  announced  three  weeks  previ¬ 
ously  —  a  man  whom  Willough 
had  first  known  thirty  years 
before,  when  as  a  young  graduate 
student  he  had  attended  that  great 
man’s  lectures  there  at  Oxford  — 
the  same  man  whose  classes  the 
young  Mr.  Willough  had  inherited 
after  spending  six  years  in  the  role 
of  the  faithful  disciple. 

The  letter  read: 

Joseph, 

My  warmest  affections  to  you 
at  this  moment  when  I  realize  that 
affection  is  all  I  can  now  give. 
Soon  I  shall  be  able  to  give  only 
my  ashes — to  sully  ever  so  slightly 
this  fragrant  countryside  which 
has  been  the  homeland  of  my  last 
years.  I  would  have  written  the 
final  scene  so,  Joseph  —  my  ashes 
to  the  wind.  But  I  fear  that  the 
good  women  who  have  kept  this 
old  body  alive  longer  than  I  would 
have  had  it,  will  gainsay  me  in  this 
wish  as  well,  and  I  shall  find  my¬ 
self  nourishing  the  worms. 

Wind  or  worms  —  I  am  going 
to  my  death.  I  have  written 
nothing  in  these  last  years  since 
that  unfortunate  date  when  face 
to  face  with  fact  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  my  back  on  all  my  previous 
writings  —  to  nullify  the  work  of 
a  lifetime.  For  I  looked  at  my 


works  and  found  that  they  were 
not  good.  So  I  wrote  one  last  work, 
in  which  I  admitted  my  errors  and 
begged  the  world  to  heed  neither 
them  nor  me  any  further. 

You  did  not  take  kindly  to  this, 
my  last  testament,  did  you, 
Joseph? 

Of  course  I  received  your  letter 
of  protest  when  I  published  that 
article.  Why  did  I  not  answer? 
Well,  what  could  I  have  said?  It 
was  all  there.  Your  quoting  of  it 
showed  that  you  understood  it 
well  enough.  I  should  have  known 
I  could  not  unwrite  in  a  few 
thousand  words  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
But  what  could  I  have  added  for 
you  personally  that  was  not  al¬ 
ready  said?  In  your  search  for 
truth,  you  had  always  been  so 
eager  to  hear  whatever  I  might 
say.  And  then  when  I  finally 
begin  to  speak  truth,  I  find  that 
you  are  my  disciple  and  not  the 
disciple  of  truth. 

You  have  undoubtedly  been 
faithful  to  the  old  —  the  real  me 
of  years  past  —  the  me  that  you 
said  I  had  failed.  You  have  gone 
on  teaching  "The  Philosophic 
Content  in  the  Works  of  Michel 
Saint-Simon”  —  up  to  a  point.  Up 
to  and  excluding  my  last  and  prin¬ 
cipal  work  —  The  Great  Eradica¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  you  do  well  to  ex¬ 
clude  that,  for  did  you  teach  it  you 
could  hardly  teach  the  rest,  could 
you,  Joseph? 
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OXFORD  - 

For  fifty  years  I  looked  to  free 
men’s  spirits,  to  lead  the  free  in¬ 
dividual  to  a  better  equated  social 
world  unburdened  by  alleged  in¬ 
heritances  of  traditions  and  ortho¬ 
doxies.  I  called  for  a  revolution  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  And  I 
meant  revolution!  You  don’t 
teach  it  quite  that  forcibly  today, 
do  you,  Joseph?  Revolutions  are 
unfashionable  now,  I  hear. 

But  there  was  a  revolution  once. 
And  I  bravoed.  And  after  the 
people  of  that  liberated  nation  had 
enjoyed  their  first  glorious  years 
on  the  road  of  progress,  I  went 
myself  to  see  the  promised  land. 

And  I  was  welcomed.  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  see.  They  told  me  that 
this  was  a  land  under  cultivation, 
that  the  harvest  would  soon  be 
reaped  but  that  seed  must  be  sown, 
the  land  must  be  turned  over.  But 
it  was  only  the  seed  of  another 
new  animal  that  was  sown,  and  the 
land  was  turned  over  upon  the 
bodies  of  men.  And  I  left  that 
land  and  went  into  a  desert  and  I 
have  not  since  come  forth. 

We  had  prescribed  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  we  perceived  —  we,  the 
revolutionaries.  We  experimented 
on  a  guinea  pig,  and  one  day  found 
our  guinea  pig  a  gargoyle.  I  was 
wrong,  and  I  will  not  prescribe 
again.  I  put  forth,  for  any  who 
would  hear  and  forgive,  my 
apology.  But  to  my  sorrow,  there 
are  few  even  who  would  hear  and 
condemn. 

And  you,  Joseph,  have  carried 


By  William  Lewis 

on  the  glorious  work.  Over  these 
last  twenty-five  years  in  which  I 
have  done  and  said  nothing,  my 
chief  concern  has  been  what  you 
have  done  and  said  in  my  place. 
My  mind  is  no  longer  mine  to  con¬ 
trol.  If  you  only  knew  the  horror 
which  presses  in  on  me  from  all 
sides.  To  think  that  you  still  lead 
those  young  people  to  profess  my 
erroneous  theories  and  to  make  the 
obvious  ideological  alliances.  If 
you  must  teach  error,  my  error, 
then  tell  them  that  it  is  error  or 
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let  me  do  so.  I  must  beg  you  to 
free  me.  You  possess  the  keys  to 
my  past,  to  my  sins. 

Joseph,  it  was  all  wrong.  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  be.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  But  I  want  my 
death  to  be  the  end  of  that.  No 
man  may  continue  to  corrupt  the 
young,  after  he  has  drunk  his  hem¬ 
lock. 

The  devil  is  in  me.  Exorcise  him. 
Only  you  can  do  it.  Avenge  me, 
Joseph.  Don’t  condemn  my  spirit 
to  wander.  Avenge  me  —  upon 
myself.  Don’t  let  me  live  on.  Drag 
my  casket  into  the  sunlight!  Drive 
the  stake  into  my  heart !  Burn  my 
books !  Burn  me ! 

Remember,  Joseph,  only  you  — 
only  you  can  do  that. 

The  letter ,  apparently  not  fin¬ 
ished  —  for  it  was  not  signed ,  — 
was  concluded  by  the  chaplain  at 
the  hospital  at  which  Michel  Saint- 
Simon  had  lived  his  last  years  as  an 
invalid . 

Dear  sir, 

The  sister  of  M.  Saint-Simon 
has  given  me  this  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  you.  Since  he  would  have 
strongly  wished  it  delivered,  I  for¬ 
ward  it  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
do  some  good. 

His  death,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
not  as  we  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
He  was  ordinarily  a  mild  man  and 
he  and  I  had  often  conversed.  He 
was  genuinely  interested  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  somehow,  as  much 
as  he  would  question,  he  could 
never  commit  himself.  He  went 
to  death  with  tranquillity  because 
there  were  no  longer  any  storms 
to  rage  in  him.  But  he  did  not 


have  peace;  he  went  to  death  too, 
uncommitted. 

Yes ,  uncommitted ,  thought 
Joseph  Oliver  Willough ,  that  was 
the  old  man’s  downfall ,  His  short¬ 
sightedness  had  led  Saint-Simon  to 
renounce  his  ideals  because  of  one 
apparent  failure ,  because  of  one 
revolution  which  had  gone  vio¬ 
lently  out  of  hand ,  he  gave  up  the 
work  of  a  lifetime ,  surrendered  his 
rights  as  a  thinking  man  to  strug¬ 
gle  forward  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  pasty  surrendered  also  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  future — to  the  race . 
And  he  would  not  commit  himself 


to  any  course  of  action  beyond 
this  babbling  breast -beating . 

But  he,  Willough,  would  com¬ 
mit  himself  for  all  he  was  worth 
to  perseverance.  What  the  old 
professor  had  begun  in  his  active 
days  —  he  would  now  continue . 

No  more  to  speak  for  another. 
The  weight  of  responsibility 
would  be  entirely  his. 

The  second  letter,  postmarked 
in  Italy,  was  from  one  of  his 
graduate  students. 

Mr.  Willough, 

I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
fill  the  terms  of  our  agreement 
whereby  I  was  to  conduct  the 
Saint-Simon  seminar  next  summer 
during  your  Harvard  visit.  My 
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reason  soon  will  become  apparent 
as  I  tell  you  of  what  has  happened 
since  I  left  a  month  ago  for  the 
continent. 

To  begin  with,  I  arrived  too  late 
to  see  M.  Saint-Simon.  He  had 
been  dead  for  over  a  week.  I  talked 
with  people  who  had  known  him 
during  his  last  years.  He  had  been 
most  vigorous;  his  mind  was  said 
to  have  been  keen  and  alert  until 
almost  the  end,  when  he  began  to 
have  temporary  lapses.  During  this 
time  his  chief  obsession  seemed  to 
have  concerned  you. 

But,  for  all  his  lucidity  he  would 
write  nothing  and  talked  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  consequence  only  infre¬ 
quently. 

Mr.  Willough,  I  have  not  told 
you  of  this  before  but  I  had  read 
again  and  again  his  last  essay.  You 
had  always  told  us  that  all  the 
spark  had  gone  out  of  him  before 
he  wrote  this.  But  I  tried  to  un¬ 
derstand  just  what  had  prompted 
him  to  make  such  an  attempt  to 
nullify  the  work  he  had  done  all 
his  life,  and  with  so  much  con¬ 
viction. 

In  this  little  town  which  had 
been  his  home,  I  have  found  that 
in  his  last  twenty-five  years,  he 
lived  continually  what  he  could 
not  say  continually.  He  lived 
twenty-five  years  of  apology 
which  was  not  quite  an  atone¬ 
ment.  I  find  that  in  his  last  essay 
Michel  Saint-Simon  said  all  that 
could  be  put  into  words — for  him 
and  for  me.  Now  it  remains  for 
me,  and  I  hope  for  you,  to  be  good 
disciples  —  to  complete  the  work 
which  the  master  died  for. 


By  way  of  thanking  the  people 
here  who  were  so  good  to  M.  Saint- 
Simon,  and  to  me  in  telling  me  of 
his  life  here,  I  have  left  money 
with  their  priest.  It  seems  some¬ 
how  appropriate  that  with  this 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  a  new 
bell  for  the  church  —  to  his 
memory. 

I  am  in  Rome  now  —  and  you 
see  I  cannot  now  conduct  the 
seminar.  That  is  for  you  to  do  — 
but  remember  —  the  works  of 
Michel  Saint-Simon  include  only 
one.  One  work,  Mr.  Willough — 
his  last. 

A  sincere  farewell, 

WALLACE  MASON 

The  course  in  the  writings  of 
Saint-Simon  was  concluded  that 
year  by  an  assistant  professor.  For 
one  morning  two  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Joseph  Oliver  Willough  y 
and  one  morning  that  gentleman 
was  discovered  dead  in  his  rooms. 
His  death  was  termed  accidental 
in  the  official  police  records.  This 
conclusion  was  drawn  as  a  matter 
of  course  due  to  the  ambiguous 
manner  of  death  and  to  the  fact 
that  no  motive  of  suicide  could  be 
unearthed. 

The  death  of  Doctor  Willough 
created  a  stir  for  a  time  at  Oxford 
and  in  the  London  papers ,  and  in 
intellectual  circles.  Now  his  name 
is  to  be  seen  on  two  slim  volumes 
'  in  the  library — volumes  of  limited 
circulation. 

And  in  a  small  French  village  a 
bell  rings  requiem  and  calls  the 
people  to  their  church. 

— William  Lewis 
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The  Martyrdom  of 
Russian  Music 

by  Frederick  J.  Beaudoin 


m  USIC  is  a  form  of  the  noblest 
and  highest  expressions  of  man’s 
spiritual  structure.  Just  as  the 
painter  uses  a  brush,  canvas  and 
colors  to  convey  into  objective 
reality  his  inspiration,  so  does  the 
composer  manifest  his  ideas  with 
notes,  not  in  any  haphazard  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  intellectually  al- 
ligned  with  proper  regard  for  the 
first  family  of  music:  the  ancestor 
of  them  all,  rhythm  —  for,  as 
Hans  von  Bulow  said:  "in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  rhythm,”  then  the 
progeny  of  rhythm,  melody  and 
harmony. 

All  peoples  at  all  times  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously  been 


aware  of  the  value  of  music  in 
their  way  of  life.  Who  in  our  own 
country,  for  example,  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other,  expressed  his 
feelings  by  whistling,  singing, 
dancing  or  playing  an  instrument? 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their 
music;  Israel  lived  music  in  her 
psalms  and  canticles;  even  the 
primitive  people  of  the  Orient 
speak  a  rather  singing  language. 

It  is  with  grave  concern  then, 
that  one  should  view  any  attempt 
by  external  forces,  to  stifle  this 
natural  inclination  of  man  toward 
music.  For,  just  as  attempts  have 
been  made  to  choke  man’s  belief 
in  God  by  reducing  him  to  the 


dead  level,  so  all  human  acts  which 
raise  man  closer  to  his  ultimate 
perfection  have  also  been  tam¬ 
pered  with. 

Never  more  so  than  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  infamous  times,  have  such  de¬ 
grading  policies  been  followed.  To 
tamper  with  the  natural  inclina¬ 
tions  of  man  is  to  sponsor  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  tamperer.  In  the  drama 
of  politics  that  is  now  playing  the 
world,  Soviet  Russia  is  filling  the 
part  of  the  arch-demagogue  of  all 
music  manipulators. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  back  in 
our  lifetime  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  ignominious  examples  of  hu¬ 
man  delusion. 

A  little  over  four  years  ago,  a 
dictum  was  issued  by  the  witch- 
hunting  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  aimed  at 
keeping  the  Soviet  arts  in  time 
with  Soviet  dogma.  It  was  also  cal¬ 
culated  to  sever  the  intrinsic  tal¬ 
ents  of  Russian  artists,  so  that 
fame  died  as  an  idea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  behind  such  dictatorial  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  Arts,  especially  in 
music,  a  realization  of  the  Unholy 
Trinity  of  Soviet  Tyranny  must 
be  grasped. 

To  preserve  a  tyranny,  first  of 
all,  the  proletarian  class  must  be 
prevented  from  aspiring  to  any¬ 
thing  higher  than  its  daily  bread. 
For,  thus  being  employed,  a 
'"prole”  should  have  no  time  to 
conspire  against  despots. 

Secondly,  a  network  of  spies 
is  an  essential  for  a  Tyrant’s 
Internal  Affairs  Commissariat. 
This  organization  should  guard 


everything  that  gives  rise  to  elated 
spirits  or  mutual  confidence,  and 
it  must  not  suffer  the  learned 
meetings  of  those  who  are  at  lei¬ 
sure  to  hold  conversation  with 
each  other.  A  Tyrant  must  en¬ 
deavor  through  his  NKVD  to  keep 
the  people  strangers  to  each  other, 
for  knowledge  increases  mutual 
confidence. 

In  complementing  this  trilogy 
of  satanic  values,  a  tyrant  must 
pray  for  war,  so  that  his  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  may  all  have  happy  employ¬ 
ment  and  maintain  platonic  labor 
relations  with  their  General.  In 
praising  his  little  "proles”  for  duty 
well  done,  a  Tyrant  should  show 
no  favor  to  a  man  of  worth,  for 
he  should  desire  that  worth  mod¬ 
ify  no  name  save  his.  Whoever 
supports  his  own  dignity,  en¬ 
croaches  upon  the  superiority  and 
despotism  of  the  Tyrant. 

All  this  is  realistically  true  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  been  and  always  will  be  true 
wherever  economic,  judicial  and 
police  power  are  concentrated  in 
single  hands.  But  what  about  the 
exercise  of  these  principles  of  tyr¬ 
anny  as  manifested  in  the  fourth 
postwar  decree  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Russia  against  music? 

The  eulogy  to  music  in  Russia 
was  chanted  on  Feb.  10,  1948,  in 
a  thorough  and  expert  fashion  by 
the  purge  master  of  arts,  Andrei 
Zhdanov.  The  victims:  seven  of 
Russia’s  foremost  composers  — 
Prokofieff,  Shostakovich,  Khat- 
chaturian,  Miaskovsky,  Muradeli, 
Popov  and  Shebalin.  The  verdict: 
"Their  works  smell  strongly  of 
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modern  bourgeois  music  of  Europe 
and  America  which  reflect  the 
marazm’  (wasting  away)  of 
bourgeois  culture.” 

These  musicians  were  accused 
of  losing  contact  with  the  de¬ 
mands  and  artistic  taste  of  the 
Soviet  people  by  following  falsely 
conceived  innovation.  The  Party 
charged  that  "they  have  shut 
themselves  off  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  specialists  and  musical  gourm¬ 
ands,  and  have  lowered  the  high 
social  role  of  music  and  narrowed 
its  meaning,  limiting  it  to  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  distorted  tastes  of 
aesthetic  individualists.” 

This  garrulous  piece  of  invec¬ 
tive,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
presentation,  aped  the  ignorance 
of  the  Politburo.  Russian  compos¬ 
ers  did  not  lack  creativeness,  and 
even  if  they  did,  they  would  still 
have  the  decree  of  the  Party  to 
contend  with. 

This  government  directive  of 
Feb.  10,  1948,  did  away  with  the 
freedom  of  composition  in  Soviet 
music,  and  defined  the  positive 
side  of  the  government’s  music 
policy.  The  negative  destructive 
side  which  prohibits  the  playing  of 
certain  music  was  not  new  and 
had  already  been  enforced  during 
this  anti-humanitarian  century  by 
Stalin’s  Teutonic  predecessors. 

Plato’s  thought  expressed  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  about 
the  firm  ties  existing  between  new 
forms  of  music  and  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  found  realistic  concre¬ 
tion  in  the  music  discrimination 
decreed  by  totalitarian  states. 

To  destroy  the  fine  spiritual  im¬ 


pulses  in  man  and  to  push  him  on 
a  path  of  evil,  music  must  be  ma¬ 
nipulated,  for  in  it  are  found  some 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  human  soul.  Tyrants 
are  right  in  assuming  that  music 
can  act  as  a  deterrent  to  spiritual 
enslavement.  Thus  it  is,  that  when 
terrorists  and  dictators  seize  power 
in  an  age  following  the  zenith  of 
musical  creativeness,  they  are 
compelled  to  develop  a  program 
of  music  discrimination  and  to 
prohibit  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  finest  creations  of  human 
musical  genius. 

The  purge  which  was  climaxed 
in  Feb.  1948,  began  during  the 
October  Revolution  of  1917. 
Music  based  on  religious  themes 
was  prohibited.  Today,  nowhere 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can  a 
Russian  hear  Handel’s  Oratorios, 
Bach’s  Cantatas,  Mozart’s  Re¬ 
quiem,  Beethoven’s  M issa  Solem- 
nis,  nor  the  religious  compositions 
of  Tchaikovsky.  Even  Schubert’s 
Ave  Maria  was  published  under 
the  title  of  Soug. 

Eater  during  the  first  Five  Year 
Plan,  all  jazz  and  modern  dance 
music  of  the  West  was  outlawed. 
After  Plitler’s  rise  in  1933  all 
music  of  Richard  Strauss  and,  un¬ 
officially,  of  Wagner  was  on  the 
proscribed  list  of  the  Party.  In 
1936  all  contemporary  composers 
were  removed  from  concert 
programs,  including  Hindemith, 
Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Schonberg 
and  the  modern  Frenchmen,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  impressionists  headed 
by  Ravel. 

When  Russia  signed  the  infam- 
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ous  German  pact  of  1939,  and 
during  the  following  years  of 
World  War  II,  music  prohibitions 
were  slackened.  But  upon  the 
war’s  end,  all  this  was  immediately 
discarded  and  replaced  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  ultra-nationalistic  and 
anti-Western  policy  in  the  field  of 
arts,  known  as  the  Zhdanov  Poli¬ 
cy. 

The  accomplishments  of  Rus¬ 
sian  musicians  were  exaggerated. 
Second  and  third  rate  works  were 
taken  off  the  dusty  shelves  of  li¬ 
braries,  played  and  praised  by  the 
critics.  At  the  same  time,  all  con- 
temporary 
Western  music, 
both  serious  and 
light,  was  an¬ 
athematized. 

The  composi¬ 
tions  of  Bruck¬ 
ner,  Mahler, 

Sibelius,  De- 
bussey,  Ravel, 

Shostakovitch 
and  Prokofieff  were  never  heard. 
Even  Brahms  was  missing,  save 
for  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

Taking  a  precedent  from  Hitler 
and  Goebbels,  the  newest  Soviet 
policy  had  two  main  objects:  to 
arouse  in  Soviet  citizens  a  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  destroy  all  human¬ 
itarian  spirit  within  them. 

Expressions  of  astonishment 
greeted  the  denunciation  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  most  distinguished  composers. 
Among  these  was  the  dean  of  Rus¬ 
sian  composers  —  Serge  Prokofieff 
—  the  symbol  of  Russia’s  former 
close  association  with  the  modern 


Western  world,  with  its  great 
emancipatory  tradition  and  its 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
freedom. 

The  Central  Committee  saw 
how  the  people  were  crowding 
around  and  looking  up  to  Proko¬ 
fieff.  This  great  modern  composer 
knew  what  fame  was.  He  had  tra¬ 
velled  the  world  over,  and  saw  the 
great  acclaim  that  he  received.  He 
returned  to  Russia  in  the  twenties 
because  there  he  felt  there  was  a 
new  continent  of  music,  as  yet  in 
its  primitive  stages.  Its  folk  songs, 
its  legends  and  rich  religious  cul¬ 
ture  would  serve  well  his  desire  for 
new  sources  of  inspiration. 

But  fame  and  admiration  for 
greatness  is  a  menace  to  tyranny. 
The  proletariat  must  never  have 
anyone  to  attract  them  lest  they 
be  constantly  reminded  of  their 
servitude. 

Thus  it  was  the  Prokofieff  heard 
the  axe  fall  on  his  freedom  of  com¬ 
position.  It  is  told  that  upon  hear¬ 
ing  his  musical  fate  discussed  at  a 
session  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Prokofieff  said  bitterly,  "What  do 
ministers  know  of  music?  That  is 
the  business  of  composers.” 

This  retort,  if  the  story  is  true, 
was  more  than  courageous  —  it 
could  have  been  suicidal.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  written  confession  of  the 
once  proud  artist  must  have  been 
made  when  no  other  alternative 
faced  him  but  extinction:  "I 
know  that  the  party  is  right,  that 
the  party  wishes  me  well,  and  that 
I  must  search  for  creative  paths 
which  lead  me  to  Soviet  realistic 
popular  art.” 


That  the  tactless  Prokofieff 
could  have  made  many  enemies 
among  his  lesser  and  envious  col¬ 
leagues  in  Soviet  Russia  is  under¬ 
standable.  But  he  is  completely 
unrecognizable  as  a  humble  pen¬ 
itent  who  meekly  recants,  disa¬ 
vows  all  he  has  composed,  and 
looks  for  advice  from  the  musical¬ 
ly  ignorant. 

Here  to  America,  the  great 
spirit  of  traditional  Russian  music, 
instead  of  perishing  intestate  in  its 
native  land,  has  migrated,  where 
it  can  give  joy  to  free  audiences, 
and  contribute  its  singular  share 
of  human  expression  to  the  herit¬ 
age  of  musical  America. 

The  sad  deterioration  of  Russian 


art,  despite  tremendous  efforts, 
persuasions,  promises,  decorations 
and  prizes,  has  produced  and  will 
produce  nothing  finer  or  more 
lofty  than  a  hymn  to  Stalin  or  an 
ode  to  reforestation.  Through  an 
involuntary  act  of  a  Russian  birth, 
Russia’s  artists  have  to  pay  for  it 
with  their  creative  consciences 
and  the  prostitution  of  their  tal¬ 
ents. 

These  tragic  figures  in  art  have 
forfeited  a  freedom  which  is  more 
essential  to  them  than  all  the 
decorations  and  Stalin  prizes 
which  are  meant  to  encourage 
them  —  the  greatest  joy  known 
to  man,  the  joy  of  freedom  in  cre¬ 
ation. 
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THE  WEST-BOUND  LANE 


by  Ed  Barry 


It  was  Christmas  eve  and  the 
coldest  night  so  far  of  the  on-com¬ 
ing  winter.  It  was  snowing  heavily 
and  the  wind  swirled  the  wet  flakes 
about  the  street  light  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  got  dizzy  watch¬ 
ing  the  crazy  pattern. 

Beneath  one  such  light  on  the 
west-bound  lane,  the  figure  of  a 
man  stood  swaying  a  little,  stamp¬ 
ing  a  foot  occasionally.  From  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  just 
outside  the  circle  of  light,  he 
looked  like  something  from  a  mag¬ 
azine,  an  unreal  image. 

His  brown  checked  top  coat 
reached  way  below  his  knees,  in 
fact,  barely  above  the  scuffed  and 
slush-covered  toes  of  his  shoes. 
Scarcely  discernible,  a  pair  of  legs, 
like  two  black  stumps,  separated 
the  hem  of  the  coat  from  the 
ground.  The  cuffs  of  the  cheap 
twill  pants  dropped  soggily  over 
the  instep  of  the  shoes. 

A  foot  raised  and  left  a  black, 
wet  print,  then  it  dropped  and 
splashed  the  slush  away  from 
where  it  hit.  The  other  foot  did  the 
same. 

From  the  sides  of  the  coat  hung 
two  rigid  sleeves.  No  hands  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  ends;  they  were 
rolled  into  fists  and  pulled  up  into 
the  sleeves  for  warmth.  Drooping 
Ishoulders  made  weak  platforms 


that  held  a  layer  of  snow  and  be¬ 
tween  them  a  neck  was  pulled 
deep  into  the  collar.  A  small  head 
sat  with  its  chin  buried  under  the 
collar,  and  a  soiled,  but  neatly 
blocked  gray  felt  hat  covered  it. 

The  wind  became  more  erratic, 
swirling  the  snow  downward  then 
up,  in  a  rolling  motion. 

"Christmas  eve,”  the  old  man 
thought.  It  was  hard  to  remember 
the  many  that  had  passed.  The 
early  ones,  how  happy  they  were: 
when  he  was  a  boy;  the  many  peo¬ 
ple  at  his  father’s  house.  Then 
when  he  was  married;  his  wife 
and  children,  together  laughing, 
eating;  the  joy  of  presents,  the 
warmth  of  companionship.  But 
now  it  was  all  gone.  His  wife  was 
dead  many  years  and  one  by  one 
the  children  were  married  and 
moved  far  away,  and  he  was  alone. 

On  snow-covered  roads  the 
wheels  of  an  automobile  made  no 
noise  and  so  its  very  first  warning 
was  the  sudden  new  source  of  light 
that  enveloped  him.  The  head¬ 
lights  of  the  car  were  all  that  were 
visible,  the  snow  obscured  the  rest. 
It  came  swiftly  and  the  old  man 
half  raised  his  arm,  but  it  passed 
before  he  could  put  out  his  hand. 
Again  he  was  alone,  just  he  and  the 
snow  and  the  pale  yellow  light. 
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Two  more  cars  passed  and  he  stood 
unnoticed. 

Another  car  came.  It  looked  as 
though  it  was  going  to  stop.  It 
slowed  down,  but  resumed  speed 
again  and  disappeared  into  the 
haze.  The  driver  wanted  to  stop 
but  was  over-ruled.  "Oh  John,  his 
clothes  are  covered  with  snow. 
He’ll  track  it  all  over  the  uphol¬ 
stery.  Let  him  be,  some  one  else 
will  pick  him  up.” 

The  snow  piled  deeper  and  the 
old  man  no  longer  stamped  his  feet 
to  keep  the  circulation  going.  It 
was  useless;  they  were  cold  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  it.  He  felt  a 
tired  ache  creep  over  him.  Old 
muscles  began  to  weaken  from 
standing  so  long. 

A  loud  noise  broke  the  hiss  of 
the  wind.  It  sounded  like  a  truck 
engine.  Soon  the  high  headlights 
and  small  red  lights  above  the  cab 
came  into  view.  The  sound  of  a 
straining  engine  turned  to  that  of 
an  engine  resisting  its  load.  Then 
as  the  truck  bore  down  on  him  in¬ 
to  the  circle  of  light,  the  sharp 
hissing  of  air-breaks  being  applied 
and  relieved  was  heard.  The  old 
man  saw  the  huge  front  wheels 
lock  and  slide  on  the  snow,  break¬ 
ing  a  smooth  path  past  him.  The 
truck  finally  stopped  and  the 
powerful  engine  throbbed  a  deep 
bass  melody  while  it  rested. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  cab, 
the  door  of  which  flipped  open 
and  a  voice  boomed  out  at  him, 
"Hop  in,  pop,  it’s  too  damn  cold 
to  stand  out  there.” 

The  old  man  lifted  his  tired  leg 
as  far  as  he  could  and  barely  made 


the  running  board.  A  hairy- 
knuckled  hand  grabbed  him  under 
the  arm-pit  and  literally  hoisted 
him  into  the  cab. 

"Thank  you,”  he  said  as  he 
pulled  the  door  shut. 

"Kind  of  a  rough  night  to  be 
out,  ain’t  it  pop?”  The  big  voice 
came  from  an  equally  as  big  man. 
He  had  a  youthful  face  out  of 
which  a  cigar  butt  stuck,  cold  and 
dead.'  "You’d  better  shake  the 
snow  off  your  hat  and  coat  before 
it  melts  and  soaks  ya.” 

"Oh  .  .  .  yes,”  the  old  man 
agreed.  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
brushed  the  slush  onto  the  floor. 

"Take  off  your  coat,  pop, 
there’s  a  heater  in  this  heap  .  .  . 
you  won’t  catch  cold.” 

The  old  man  smiled  at  the 
young  giant  behind  the  wheel  and 
removed  his  coat.  He  shook  it  and 
placed  it  over  the  back  of  the  seat. 
"I  appreciate  the  lift,  young 
man,”  he  said. 

"Forget  it.  It’s  too  cold  to  be 
outside,  an’  besides  I  need  some 
one  to  talk  to,”  the  driver  said, 
looking  at  his  new  companion. 

He  shifted  the  machine  into  low 
gear  and  stepped  on  the  gas.  The 
powerful  tractor  lurched  ahead 
but  the  loaded  trailer  pulled  it 
back  violently.  The  tractor  then 
adjusted  itself  to  the  load,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  started  off  slowly.  The 
engine  bellowed  loudly  until  it 
was  shifted  into  high,  then  it 
quieted  to  a  loud  hum. 

The  heater  was  blowing  a  blast 
of  hot  air  at  him,  and  his  face 
stung  from  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature. 
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‘Top,  there’s  a  jug  of  hot  coffee 
in  the  box  at  your  feet,  help  your¬ 
self.” 

“Oh  no  thanks,  I  couldn’t  .  . 
he  stammered. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  go  ahead,  There’s 
enough  for  both  of  us.” 

The  old  man  knew  there  was  no 
use  in  trying  to  talk  him  out  of  it, 
so  he  opened  the  metal  box  and  re¬ 
moved  a  large  thermos  bottle  that 
was  badly  chipped.  He  unscrewed 
the  top  and  poured  the  coffee  into 
it.  It  tasted  good  and  was  very  hot, 
just  the  way  he  liked  it. 

The  trucker  could  see  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye  that  the  old  man 
was  looking  at  him.  “My  wife 
makes  good  coffee,  eh  pop?”  The 
old  man  nodded  and  continued  his 
drink. 

“There’s  some  sandwiches  in 
there  too,  real  turkey;  help  your¬ 
self.”  The  old  man  was  hungry  but 
hesitated  at  taking  the  driver’s 
lunch. 

“Go  ahead,  pop,  there’s  plenty.” 

The  old  man  took  one  of  the 


neat  waxpaper  squares  and  offered 
it  to  the  driver. 

“Yeah,  don’t  mind  if  I  do.”  He 
smiled  over  at  his  passenger.  He 
steered  the  truck  with  his  elbows 
while  he  unwrapped  the  sandwich. 
Pop  poured  the  cap  full  again  and 
offered  it  to  the  driver  who  took  it 
with  a  broad  grin  after  setting  his 
sandwich  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
He  sipped  a  mouthful  carefully. 

“Where  ya  headed,  pop?”  he 
asked,  taking  a  large  bite  of  the 
turkey  sandwich. 

“Ah  .  .  .  how  far  you  going?” 

“Chicago!” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  go  all  the  way 
with  you?” 

“Hell  no!  Glad  to  have  your 
company.”  The  old  man  smiled. 
It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the 
world  was  happy. 

“You  got  relatives  out  there, 
pop? 

Pop  looked  over  at  his  young 
driver  chewing  the  stub  of  his 
cigar.  A  warm  calmness  spread 
over  him.  “No  .  .  .  just  a  friend 
along  the  way.” 


i 
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EPILOGUE  TO  A 
WINDY  AUTUMN 


by  Leo  Hines 


J^^ECENT  letters  to  the  editor 
of  a  Boston  newspaper  point  out 
quite  correctly  that  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  is  an 
Irish  Catholic,  and  also  that  many 
people  who  turn  pink  with  rage  at 
the  very  mental  image  of  McCar¬ 
thy  are  really  quite  red  and  also 
anti-Catholic,  and  it  seems  very 
funny  that  every  Catholic  who 
goes  anywhere  in  this  country  is 
the  object  of  slander  and  smear, 
and  things  are  no  different  than 
they  were  with  Al  Smith,  and 
there’s  only  one  reason  why  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarran  is  getting  all  sorts 
of  abuse  too  and  that’s  because  his 
name  is  Pat  and  he’s  a  papist  and 
his  daughter’s  a  nun  and — well, 
there’s  something  to  it. 

But  this  is  a  hazy  sort  of  logic 
at  best.  Hitler  was  not  right  be¬ 
cause  the  Communists  were  op¬ 
posed  to  him.  The  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day  Massacre  was  not  right, 
either,  simply  because  many  Cath¬ 
olics  took  part  in  it.  So  McCar¬ 
thy  is  not  necessarily  admirable 
because  he  is  bold  and  colorful, 
because  he  has  more  gall  than  any¬ 
one  since  Caesar.  Nor  is  his  end, 
the  elimination  of  Communists 
from  high  places  in  government, 
grounds  for  justifying  tawdry 
means. 


Of  course  he  is  bold  and  he  has 
a  tough  job  to  do,  and  as  Senator 
Taft  said  a  short  while  ago,  "It 
was  a  job  that  had  to  be  done.” 
Which  is  true.  Then  Senator  Taft 
added,  "Of  course  I  don’t  agree 
with  his  methods  ”  But  whirling 
a  full  bag  of  cement  about  one’s 
head  does  have  its  place  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign,  doesn’t  it?  Politi¬ 
cians  used  to  speak  of  "hatchet 
men.”  Now  they  say,  "There’s  a 
job  that  has  to  be  done,  and  I 
know  a  man  with  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  imaginable,  only  I 
don’t  approve  of  them.”  One  is 
outre,  one  becomes  aware,  if  one 
approves  not  of  the  methods,  but 
of  using  them?  Well,  that’s  dif¬ 
ferent. 

And  if  it’s  a  Catholic  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  using  the  methods  you 
don’t  approve  of,  it’s  all  right  be¬ 
cause  leading  Catholic  politicians 
always  act  in  the  precise  and  ex¬ 
clusive  interests  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Faith.  Or  so  the  logic  runs. 

Besides,  the  McCarthy  apolo¬ 
gists  continue,  he  was  vindicated 
by  a  huge  vote  in  the  Wisconsin 
elections.  And  it  was  really  very 
adroit  of  him  to  make  that  "Alger 
Stevenson”  crack,  although  he 
didn’t  actually  mean  it,  and 
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though  by  the  same  standards  one 
might  say  "Benedict  Arnold 
Washington,”  or  "Judas,  Son  of 
Zebedee.” 

All  Americans  are  in  favor  of 
cleaning  Communists  out  of  se¬ 
curity  posts  and  high  policy  posi¬ 
tions.  But  many  Americans,  and 


they  are  not  all  egg-heads  or  pinks 
or  bigots,  look  nostalgically  back 
to  a  wonderful  day  when  some 
arch-traitor  (maybe  it  was  Alger 
Jefferson)  said,  and  right  out  loud, 
too,  "A  man  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  in  a  court  of 
law.” 


/  »S  low  as  are  the  standards  and  aims  of 
the  secular  press  today,  mediocrity  and  inef¬ 
fectuality  are  not  characteristic  in  the  field 
of  Catholic  journalism,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  editors  of  the  stylus 
think  that  the  Pilot ,  Boston’s  Catholic  Weekly, 
represents  the  best  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  vital  and  expanding  field  of  well-informed 
Catholic  newspaper-publishing.  Mature  edi¬ 
torials,  thorough  answers  to  topical  and  con¬ 
troversial  questions,  lively  features  and  col¬ 
umns,  and  a  well-balanced  news  reportage  can 
be  found  in  the  Pilot’s  columns  every  week. 
We  regret  only  that  it  is  not  a  daily  publica¬ 
tion,  for  a  good  Catholic  daily  newspaper 
could  have  a  great  influence  in  Boston  and  in 
America.  In  the  hope  that  this  will  be  the 

goal  of  the  Pilot ,  and  to  affirm  our  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  progress  the  Pilot  has  made  in  its 
century  of  history,  the  editors  of  the  stylus 
recommend  that  every  Boston  College  student 
buy  and  read  the  Pilot. 


